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“FOREIGN SERVICE CHANGES 


June 13, 1947 


The Department of State announced today the following 
transfers and assignments of Foreign Service Officers. 


STEWART G. ANDERSON, of 10401 South Claremont 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, Third Secretary and Vice Con- 
sul at Montevideo, Uruguay, has been similarly assigned to 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. ; 

J. WEBB BENTON, of New York City, Counselor of 
Embassy, The Hague, The Netherlands, has been assigned 
to Lisbon, Portugal, in the same capacity. 

AARON S. BROWN, of Lyme, New Hampshire, Second 
Secretary at Bogota, Colombia, has been assigned to 
Caracas, Venezuela, as Second Secretary. 

PARKER W. BUHRMAN, of Botetourt County, Virginia, 
has been transferred from Bratislava, Czechoslovakia, to 
Gdansk, Poland, as Consul General. 

EDWARD S. CROCKER, of Kittery Point, Maine, Coun- 
selor of Embassy, Lisbon, Portugal, has been assigned to 
Warsaw, Poland, in a similar capacity. 

HOWARD DONOVAN, of Windsor, Illinois, until re- 
cently in the Department of State, as Chief, Division of 
Foreign Service Administration, has been assigned to New 
Delhi, India, as Counselor of Embassy. 

DAVID McK. KEY, of River Road, Essex, Connecticut, 
Counselor of Embassy, Rome, Italy, has been transferred to 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, in a similar capacity. 

EDWARD J. SPARKS, of Staten Island, New York, 
Counselor of Embassy, Montevideo, Uruguay, has been 
transferred to Copenhagen, Denmark, in a similar capacity. 

HAROLD S. TEWELL, of Seattle, Washington, now 
serving in the Department of State, has been assigned to 
Habana, Cuba, as Counselor of Embassy. 

ROBERT E. WILSON, of Phoenix, Arizona, Second 
Secretary at San Salvador, El Salvador, has been assigned to 
the Department of State. 


June 17, 1947 
The following officers who were recently appointed under 
the provisions of the Manpower Act (Public Law 988—79th 
Congress), have been assigned as follows: 


MURAT W. WILLIAMS, of 5315 Cary Street Road, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, has been assigned to San Salvador, El Sal- 
vador, as Second Secretary and Consul. 

CLARENCE BOONSTRA, of Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
formerly Agricultural Attaché at Manila, The Republic of 
the Philippines and Santiago, Chile, has been assigned to 
Lima, Peru, as Agricultural Attaché. 

WILLARD O. BROWN, of 1636 North Fourth Street, 
Abilene, Texas, has been assigned as Agricultural Attaché 
at Manila, The Republic of the Philippines. 

JOSEPH L. DOUGHERTY, of Johnston, Iowa, has been 
assigned Agricultural Attaché at Pretoria, Union of South 
Africa, where he has been a Foreign Service Staff Officer. 

WILLIAM B. LOCKLING, of Bisbee, Arizona, Foreign 
Service Staff Officer, has been assigned to the Staff of the 
U. S. Political Adviser, Berlin, Germany. 

CHARLES R. MOORE, of 1321 East Union Street, 
Seattle, Washington, Staff Officer at Ankara, Turkey, has 
been assigned as Second Secretary and Vice Consul at 
the same post. 

WILLIAM J. PORTER, of Fall River, Massachusetts has 
been assigned as Consul at Jerusalem, Palestine. 

ELMER H. BOURGERIE, of Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
has been assigned as Commercial Attaché at Johannesburg, 
Union of South Africa. 


EDWARD T. LAMPSON, of 175 North Beacon Street, 
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Hartford, Connecticut, has been assigned to Ankara, Tur- 
key, as Second Secretary and Consul. 

THOMAS C. MANN, of Laredo, Texas, has been assigned 
Second Secretary and Consul at Bogota, Colombia. 


June 20, 1947 

The following changes recently have taken place in the 
Foreign Service: 

WILLIAM B. COBB, Jr., of 611 East Walnut Street, 
Goldsboro, North Carolina, has been assigned as Third 
Secretary and Vice Consul at Habana, Cuba. 

DANIEL V. ANDERSON, of Dover, Delaware, Consul at 
Valencia, Spain, has been transferred to Habana, Cuba, as 
Second Secretary and Consul. 

STUART BLOW, of Washington, North Carolina, newly 
appointed Foreign Service Officer, has been assigned to 
Calcutta, India, as Vice Consul. 

WILLIAM C. BURDETT, Jr., of 3202 Forsyth Road, 
Macon, Georgia, Consul at Basra, Iraq, has been assigned 
to the Department of State. 

KENNETH A. BYRNS, of Greeley, Colorado, Vice Con- 
sul at Port Elizabeth, Union of South Africa, has been as- 
signed to Reykjavik, Iceland, as Third Secretary and Vice 
Consul. 

THOMAS S. CAMPEN, of Goldsboro, North Carolina, 
Acting Commercial Attaché, Lima, Peru, has been desig: 
nated Commercial Attaché at the same post. 

AUGUSTUS S. CHASE, of Waterbury, Connecticut, Con- 
sul at Nanking, China, has been transferred to Shanghai, 
China, as Consul. 

CHARLES H. DERRY, of Macon, Georgia, Consul at 
Sydney, Australia, has been assigned to Calcutta, India, as 
Consul General. 

EDMUND J. DORSZ, of Detroit, Michigan, First Secre- 
tary, Warsaw, Poland, has been assigned to Baghdad, Iraq, 
in a similar capacity. 

BAIRD E. EMMONS, of 1246 West Ninety-eighth 
Street, Los Angeles, California, newly appointed Foreign 
Service Officer has been assigned to Singapore, Straits Set- 
tlements. 

SAMUEL J. FLETCHER, of Kittery Point, Maine, Con- 
sul General, Calcutta, India, has been assigned to Goteborg, 
Sweden, in a similar capacity. 

RICHARD E. GNADE, of 128 Willis Street, Oil City, 
Pennsylvania, Third Secretary and Vice Consul, Ankara, 
Turkey, has been similarly assigned to Helsinki, Finland. 

RANDOLPH HARRISON, of Lynchburg, Virginia, First 
Secretary and Consul at Budapest, Hungary, has been simi- 
larly assigned to Ankara, Turkey. 

June 27, 1947 

J. BROCK HAVRON, of Jasper, Tennessee, Vice Consul 
at Geneva, Switzerland, has been transferred to Tabriz. 
Iran, as Vice Consul. 

DOUGLAS JENKINS, Jr., of Charleston, South Carolina, 
Second Secretary at Canberra, Australia, has been trans- 
ferred to Yokohama, Japan, as Consul. ‘ 

JOSEPH J. JOVA, of 346 Grand Street, Newburgh, New 
York, newly appointed Foreign Service Officer, has been 
assigned to Basra, Iraq, as Vice Consul. 

GERALD KEITH, of New York, New York, Counselor ot 
Embassy, Warsaw, Poland, has been assigned to Monte- 
video, Uruguay, as Counselor. 

HARRISON LEWIS, of Beverly Hills, California, Second 
Secretary and Consul, Bern, Switzerland, has been trans- 
ferred to Budapest, Hungary, as Commercial Attaché. 

ROBERT H. McBRIDE, of 3225 Klingle Road, Wash- 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Mission to Nepal 


By Joseru C. SATTERTHWAITE 
Office of Near Eastern and African Affairs 


To visit Nepal seems to be the aspiration of many 
of the writer’s colleagues and friends. At least so 
it would seem from the many requests, half in jest 
and half in earnest, that were made to accompany 
him. Perhaps this is due to Nepal’s remoteness and 
isolation, to the traditional exclusion of all but a 
few Europeans, and to the knowledge of the pres- 
ence in the capital, Kathmandu, and its two neigh- 
boring cities, Patan and Bhatgaon, the three lying 
in the pleasant Valley of Nepal or Kathmandu in 
the outer Himalayas, of famous Hindu and Bhuddist 
shrines and 
temples and of 
great palaces, 
all of which 
may have be- 
come associated 
in the public 
mind with the 
much publicized 
Shangri-La. 

The Kingdom 
of Nepal lies on 
the northeastern 
frontier of In- 
dia, which com- 
pletely sur. 
rounds it except 
on the north, 
where its fron- 
tier with Tibet 
is formed’ by 
the peaks of 


some of the 
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The U. S. Mission on the trail to Kathmandu. 


world’s highest mountains, of which Mt. Everest 
is the best known. It is roughly 500 miles long 
and 100 miles wide and except for a narrow strip 
of jungle country on the south, the site of some 
of the world’s best big-game hunting, lies en- 
tirely with the various Himalayan ranges. The 
population is between six and seven million per- 
sons. 

The capital, Kathmandu, is some 75 miles, by 
road and trail, north of the Indian frontier and. 
with an altitude of about 4500 feet, has a pleasant 
year-around cli- 
mate. There are 
neither rail- 
roads nor high- 
ways leading to 
it from the out- 
side world, nor 
are there any 
air fields near 
Kathmandu or 
in the whole 
country except 
on the southern 
fringe. To reach 
the capital one 
must go by 
train to the In- 
dian city of 
Raxual in the 
Province of _Bi- 
har on the Ne- 
palese frontier. 
From there one 
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can travel only as the guest or with the consent of 
the Prime Minister of Nepal. Moreover it is impos- 
sible to proceed into the interior on the route to 
Kathmandu, which is the only part of the country 
opened on occasion to Europeans, without making 
use of his guest houses, sedan chairs, horses and 
other facilities without which the journey could be 
made only with the greatest difficulty even if per- 
mitted. 

Many tongues are spoken in Nepal and its inhabi- 
tants are composed of the people indigenous to 
India and Central Asia, many of whom have a 
slight Mongolian cast of features. The predominant 
racial group came into western Nepal from the Raj- 
putana district of India during the Moghul inva- 
sions. While the Rajputs opposed the Moslem in- 
vaders with great valor, they were gradually driven 
back and many took refuge in the mountain fast- 
nesses of Nepal, which the invaders never reached. 
During the eighteenth century some of the Rajput 
leaders from the district known as Ghurka suc- 
ceeded in gaining control of the whole country and 
even in extending its frontiers as far to the north- 
west as Kashmir. 

When early in the nineteenth century the Nepalese 
started to push out toward the south, they naturally 
came into conflict with the Honourable East India 
Company. Thereupon the Company sent a military 
force into Nepal toward Kathmandu. As it became 
evident to the Nepalese that the Company’s forces 
could probably succeed in reaching the capital they 
signed a treaty with the Company in 1815 which 


greatly contracted their frontiers and permitted the 
Company to maintain a Residency on some 2500 
acres of land on the outskirts of Kathmandu. The 
Resident was even allowed to maintain his own gar- 
rison and postoffice, but he could not leave the Resi- 
dency grounds except in the company of a Nepalese. 
Incidentally the Indian rupee, which circulates 
freely in the country, is still known in Nepal as 
“Company money.” 

In the Indian mutiny of 1857 the Nepalese came 
to the assistance of the British at Lucknow. In grati- 
tude the British restored the southern part of their 
territory which they had lost under the Treaty of 
1815 and since then the relations between the two 
countries have been most cordial. During World 
War | the Nepalese rendered the British such valu- 
able assistance through the Ghurka troops serving 
in the Indian army and in the Nepalese Contingent 
that they were rewarded with an annual subsidy of 
one million rupees (about $300,000). They were 
further rewarded with a treaty signed in 1923 in 
which the British formally recognized the internal 
and external independence of Nepal and raised the 
rank of their Resident in Nepal to that of Minister 
Plenipotentiary. 

Thus until the present year the British have been 
the only Europeans permitted to maintain an ofh- 
cial establishment in Nepal. The Nepalese have 
however had official relations with Tibet for several 
centuries and also, until the Revolution, with China. 
Their official relations with China however have 
only been renewed during the present year. 


Nepalese Guard troops 
awaiting the arrival of the 
U. S. Mission in front of 
the King’s Durbar Hall in 
the principal square of 
Kathmandu. 
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At the _ King’s 
Durbar, 1. to r., 
foreground: the 
Commander .« in - 
Chief General 
Mohan and His 
Majesty King 
Tribhubana. Seat- 
ed, 1. to r.: His 
Highness the Ma- 
haraja Padma, 


Mr. Satterthwaite 
and Dr. John- 
stone. 


For the past two centuries the Sah Dynasty has 
occupied the throne of Nepal. About a hundred 
years ago however the Kings of Nepal lost most of 
their temporal power, but they have remained the 
rulers of the country in a religious and symbolic 
sense. The present King, the Maharajadhiraja 
Tribhubana Bir Bikram Jung Bahadur Shah 
Bahadur Shum Shere Jung Deva, was born in 1905 
and ascended the throne in 1911. 


Since 1847 Nepal has been governed for all prac- 
tical purposes by the Prime Ministers, whose office 
is hereditary under the princely title of Maharaja. 
The line of succession to this office is not from 
father to son, as in the case of that of the King, 
but from brother to brother or cousin to cousin ac- 
cording to age within each generation. The present 
name of the family which has held the Prime Minis- 
tership for the last century is Shum Shere Jung 
Bahadur Rana (the spelling in European languages 
varies) which, because of its length, is sometimes 
shortened to the initials SSJBR or simply to the 
last name, Rana. The present Prime Minister, His 
Highness the Maharaja Padma SSJBR, succeeded 
to the office in November of 1945, upon the resigna- 
tion of his predecessor, the Maharaja Joodha 
SSJBR. who desired to devote the remainder of his 
life to religion. 


and the four highest ranking generals after the 
Maharaja hold the principal administrative as well 
as military positions in the Government. As a rule 
the members of the Rana family in direct line of 
succession bear the title of colonel until reaching 
their majority, whereupon they become major gen- 
erals, and thereafter are promoted in accordance 
with their position in the line of succession. 

During World War II the Nepalese contributed 
with their famous fighting men to the Allied cause to 
an even greater extent than in the previous one. 
Their fighting prowess is indicated by the fact that 
ten Ghurka soldiers were awarded the Victoria 
Cross. American officers and men became ac- 
quainted with them in the Middle Eastern and 
India-Burma theaters of operations. One of the 
senior officers of the Nepalese Contingent which 
served in India and Burma, Commanding General 
Bahadur Rana, made a number of good friends 
among the American officers and became a great 
admirer of our Army. He was especially impressed 
by the sturdy independent character of the Ameri- 
can soldier. 

General Bahadur tells the story of how he was 
once stopped tate in-the-everring about twenty miles 
outside Delhi, in spite of the flag his car was flying, 
by a “GI.” The GI asked the General for a lift, not 


Nepal is organized along military-religious lines,.1 only for himself but also for his bicycle, his rifle 
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and for the deer he had shot! The General was 
glad to take the soldier and his impedimenta into 
Delhi and was highly entertained in doing so. 
Therefore, when our Special Diplomatic Mission 
reached Kathmandu and found that the head of the 
Nepalese Committee with whom we were to nego- 
tiate was General Bahadur, and that most of the 
other members of the Committee such as Generals 
Mrigendra and Bijaya had had similar contacts 
with Americans, we considered ourselves most 
fortunate. 

There had also been a number of contacts be- 
tween American and Nepalese officials in Nepal 
itself. Andrew Corry, while with the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration in New Delhi, visited Kath- 
mandu in the fall of 1944 at the invitation of 
Nepalese officials, as did, in the fall of 1945, Harry 
Witt of F.E.A. and Lt. Alfred Brown of the U. S. 
Army, in order to carry on informal discussions 
concerning the economic development of the coun- 
try and the possibilities of establishing direct trade 
with the United States. Cornelius van H. Engert, 
on departing from his post as Minister to Afghanis- 
tan, and Miss Helen Nichols, American Vice Consul 
at Calcutta, also visited Kathmandu in 1945 and 
1946 respectively as the guests of the British Minis- 
ter and Mrs. Falconer. In November of 1946 


George R. Merrell, while Chargé d’Affaires of the 
American Embassy at New Delhi, accompanied by 
Lt. Col. Nathaniel H. Hoskot, Assistant Military 
Attaché at New Delhi, and J. Jefferson Jones III, 
Vice Consul at Bombay, went to Kathmandu for the 
purpose of decorating the Maharaja Padma with 
the Legion of Merit in recognition of his services 


10 


in making troops available for the Allied war effort 
in the India-Burma theater. 

In the meantime a number of Nepalese officials 
had also visited in the United States. Shortly after 
the outbreak of the war in Europe General Krishna 
Rana, the Nepalese Minister in London, crossed 
the United States in returning to Kathmandu by 
way of the Pacific. In the fall of 1945 his successor 
as Minister in London, General Shinga Rana, visited 
this country and called on several high American 
officials, including President Truman. Then in the 
summer of 1946 a Nepalese goodwill mission headed 
by Commanding General Baber Rana spent several 
weeks in the United States as the guests of the 
State and War Departments. As a consequence of 
the conversations carried on in these various meet- 
ings, the Nepalese Government invited the United 
States Government, at the time of Mr. Merrell’s 
visit to Kathmandu, to send a special mission to 
Nepal for the purpose of concluding an agreement 
of friendship and commerce and of establishing 
diplomatic and consular relations. 

Upon the receipt of this invitation, which the 
Department of State was glad to accept, the mem- 
bers of the India-Nepal Section of the Division of 
Middle Eastern and Indian Affairs at once began 
making the arrangements and drafting the docu- 
ments necessary to assure the success of a mission 
of this natare. On March 22, 1947, the intention of 
the Department to send a special diplomatic mis- 
sion to Nepal was made known to the press, together 
with the names of its members. These were, in 
addition to the writer, Samuel H. Day, Counselor 

(Continued on page 32) 


On the trail to Kathmandu. The 
entire U. S. Mission resting. I. to 
r.: Mr. Day, Mr. Hare, Mr. Sat- 
terthwaite, Lt. Col. Hoskot, Dr. 
Johnstone, Mr. Booth, Mr. Jones. 
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From Pillar to Post 


By Tue HonoraB_e James B. Stewart, Retired 


On July 1, 1875, the statesman who negotiated 
settlement of “Alabama Claims” with Great Britain 
by arbitration, and settlement of the northwest 
boundary dispute, Secretary of State Hamilton Fish, 
moved from his office in the building at 14th and S 
streets, which had been erected for the City Orphan 
Asylum, to one in the south wing of the new State, 
War and Navy Building. It was generally believed 
that at long last the Department of State had a per- 
manent home and in a fire proof structure. said at 
the time to be the largest and finest office building 
in the world. 


However, at the turn of the century the amount 
of space allotted to the Department of State was 
already inadequate and so the Passport Bureau 
obtained space in the brick building at the North- 
west corner of New York Avenue and 17th Street. 
Thereafter, division after division had to find out- 
side quarters. Still it was never thought that the 
Secretary of State would be asked to move from 
the grand old building west of the White House, 
often affectionately referred to as “The Squirrel 
Cage.” But just that happened and on April 19. 
1947, he moved from the office that had been occu- 
pied by such statesmen as Fish, Blaine, Hay, 
Hughes, Stimson and Hull to one in the New War 
Department Building at 21st and Virginia Avenue. 

The recent move from The Avenue was the De- 
partment’s seventeenth, the first one having been in 
1783 from a small two-story brick house at 13 
South 6th Street, Philadelphia, to Fraunce’s Tavern 
in New York City where Washington made his 
headquarters after the British evacuation of New 
York where he took farewell of his officers on De- 
cember 4, 1783. 


The following list of the locations of the build- 
ings occupied by the Department since 1781 shows 
the many moves which took place during the nine- 
teen years before the Nation’s Capitol was moved 
to Washington, where also there have been fre- 
quent changes in the Department’s location. With 
this latest change in mind, the question naturally 
arises: “How long will it be before moving out 
vans appear before the new Virginia Avenue ad- 
dress?” It is hoped, for the sake of more efficient 
administration, that when they do the Department’s 
entire organization will be brought together under 
one roof. 
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Bur_pincs OecuPieD BY THE DEPARTMENT OF 
FoREIGN AFFAIRS AND THE DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE* 

Philadelphia 
1. No. 13 South 6th Street. 1781-1783. (De- 
partment was practically suspended from 
June 1783 to sometime in 1785.) 


New York 
2. Fraunce’s Tavern. Southeast Corner Broad 
and Pearl. 1785-1788. 
3. House on west side of Broadway near Bat- 
tery. 
4. House on east side of Broadway. 
Philadelphia 


5. Market Street. 

6. S.E. corner of 6th and Arch Streets. 

7. North Alley. 

8. N.E. corner of 5th and Chestnut Streets. 

Trenton 

9. Statehouse. August to November 1798. 
(Moved to Trenton because of yellow fever 
epidemic in Philadelphia.) 


Washington 
10. Treasury Building—Archives only. June 1, 
1800. 


11. No. 1901 Pennsylvania Avenue. 
1800 to May, 1801. 

12. War Office, 17th Street opposite G Street. 
1801-1819. 

13. G Street, south side, near 18th Street. (1814 
to 1816 pending the repair of War Office 
which had been demolished during invasion 
of the Capitol by the British.) 

14. Pennsylvania Avenue and 15th Street. (Part 
of site now covered by North Wing of Treas- 
ury Building.) 1820-1866. 

15. S.E. corner of 13th and Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue. (For a few months only.) 

16. 14th and S Streets. 1866 to 1875. 

17. State, War and Navy Building, 17th and 
Pennsylvania Avenue. The finished south- 
ern part was occupied by the Department on 
July 1, 1875. 

18. New War Department Building, 21st and 


Virginia Avenue.** 


August 


“Department of State, Its History and Functions. 
1893.” 
**Also located in 31 additional buildings. 
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The Veterans Attache Program 


By CaTHERINE H. Ramsey,” Special Projects Division 


There have been many changes in and additions 
to the Foreign Service, with new officers, new classi- 
fications, new this and new that, in the last year or 
two, but now we have something else—a new kind 
of Attaché—for Veterans’ affairs. 

So far, this new officer is to be found at only 
five Foreign Service establishments, in areas having 
a concentration of American veterans needing in- 
formation, advice, and assistance, although the pro- 
gram may be expanded if the need arises and funds 
are available. At the moment. we have _ these 
Attachés, complete with staff, functioning at 
Geneva, London, Mexico City, Paris, and Rome. 

As the members of the Foreign Service are aware, 
there has always been a certain amount of work to 
be done on behalf of veterans and their benefi- 
ciaries, for every war since the Revolution has left 
its quota of widows, orphans, and_ pensioners. 
Heretofore, however, the number abroad has been 
comparatively small. 

During World War II, the American “GI” was 
scattered all over the world. After the war, more 
American men than ever before stayed abroad. 
either to settle down or to study; and Congress was 
most generous in granting benefits. The result has 
been more veterans’ affairs work than could pro- 
perly be handled by existing staffs in many places. 
Furthermore, the nature of the resulting work, par- 
ticularly the administration of educational benefits 
under Public Law 346, 78th Congress, .popularly 
known as the “GI Bill of Rights.” proved to be such 
that a specialized knowledge of the applicable laws 
and the complex Veterans Administration regula- 
tions became imperative. 


Since more help at certain posts was obviously 
necessary, particularly in those countries having a 
large concentration of Gls, the ideal solution ap- 
peared to be the assignment of special officers who 
had had previous experience and training in this 
highly specialized field. By this means, the Govern. 
ment could better discharge its responsibilities to 
veterans and beneficiaries abroad. 

Negotiations between the Veterans Administra- 
tion and the Department began well over a year 
ago. Both agencies realized the need for coopera- 
tion, but many problems had to be solved before 
a decision could be reached and action taken. 
Among the questions to be settled. of example. 


*Acting Chief, Veterans Affairs Section. 
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were whether to establish offices of the Veterans 
Adminisration at Foreign Service posts or whether 
to assign Veterans Administration representatives 
to the staffs of Foreign Services; whether Veterans 
Administration or the Department would provide 
the funds and what funds could be used; whether 
the officers would report to the Department or to 
Veterans Administration; how many people would 
be needed at each post; whether Foreign Service or 
Civil Service salary scales would apply; exactly 
what functions would be performed; and other 
details too numerous to mention. 


Finally, in an exchange of letters in November, 
1946, the Veterans Administration and the Depart- 
ment agreed on a plan under which the Department 
would perform stipulated functions for the Veterans 
Administration, the work to be handled by an office 
of an Attaché for Veterans’ Affairs, to be set up 
at designated Foreign Service posts, staffed by per- 
sonnel nominated by the Veterans Administration 
and approved by the Department. It was agreed 
that each Attaché and his staff would be appointed 
as regular members of the Foreign Service, in the ~ 
Reserve or Staff Corps, to be under the jurisdiction 
of the officer in charge of the post to which they 
were assigned, to report to the Department through 
that officer, to comply in every way with all laws 
and regulations pertaining to the Foreign Service, 
to receive salary and allowances in accordance 
therewith, and in general to become regular mem- 
bers of the Foreign Service with all rights, privi- 
leges, and responsibilities thereunto appertaining. 
It was agreed that the Veterans Administration 
would provide the Department with a working fund 
to cover the remaining few months of the 1947 
fiscal year, but that starting July 1, the Department 
would undertake to bear the costs of the program. 

In brief, the functions to be carried on by the Vet- 
erans’ Attaché’s office include all matters pertaining 
to education of veterans abroad (of whom there 
are approximately 2500 at 304 schools in 51 coun- 
tries), such as determination of elegibility and en- 
titlement to training, with maintenance of records 
and payment of tuition and subsistence; the investi- 
gation and approval of foreign educational institu- 
tions; the provisions of information, guidance, and 
supervision for veteran students; the initiation of 
action in connection with appointment of guardians, 
medical examinations and care, hospitalization, 
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burial, and all welfare matters; the preparation of 
reports and accounts; and all services for veterans 
and beneficiaries abroad. 

It is safe to say that the greatest part of the vet- 
erans’ affairs work is proving to be in connection 
with the educational benefits phase. Although the 
majority of students are taking straight academic 
work, concentrating on obtaining credits in the 
liberal arts and sciences, we find many veterans 
pursuing unusual courses in unexpected places. In 
China, they study Oriental languages, in India they 
indulge in Oriental research, in Switzerland they 
attend the schools of the cuisine. The entertainment 
world has its share of business, with pupils taking 
dramatic training at the Old Vic Theater in London 
and ballet in Paris. 

Five American priests, former chaplains, de- 
parted in a group to study in Rome. An American 
tenor with operatic ambitions is endeavoring to 
have his voice teacher’s studio in France included 
as an approved educational institution. Some ex- 
Gls are taking secretarial training at the Three 
Wise Monkeys School in London. In Quito, a vet- 
eran blinded in the African campaign is getting a 
Master’s degree in Spanish culture in Ecuador. 

Approximately 100 American students are at- 
tending the Hebrew University at Haifa, taking 
advantage of studying at what is said to be one of 
the finest though little known technical schools, 
staffed as it is with many of the professors who 
escaped from Central Europe. In Australia we find 
an ambitious lad living in a tent and working on 
the docks to supplement his subsistence allowance 
while finishing his academic work. One ambitious 
ex-service-woman is studying archeology in Egypt. 
These and similar cases would fill a book. 

Once the Attaché plan had been accepted, the 
functions defined, the posts determined, and the 
funds earmarked, steps could be taken to procure 
personnel. In addition to an Attaché in charge, 
each office has a staff of one or more Adjudicator 
—investigators, Educational Training Officers, 
Records Officers, Voucher Examiners, Claims Off- 
cers, and stenographic or clerical help, some of the 
latter Americans, some aliens. 

The staff of each office was varied to suit local 
needs. For example, at London we find a second 
Attaché; at Mexico City, a Special Assistant to the 
Attaché. In Italy, it was deemed advisable, in addi- 
tion to a headquarters staff in Rome, to assign to 
each of the Foreign Service offices at Naples. Pa- 
lermo, and Florence an Adjudicator-investigator 
and stenographer, since the work is particularly 
heavy at those posts. In Switzerland, the Attaché 
and his staff were assigned to Geneva rather than to 
Berne because most of the veterans in Switzerland 
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are located in the Geneva district. Present plans 
call for a staff of 13 in Italy, 10 at Paris, 11 at 
Mexico City, 14 at London, and 6 at Geneva, a 
total of 54 positions, all but 8 of which are now 
filled. All personnel were nominated by Veterans 
Administration as being the best qualified persons 
available for the work abroad. 

In charge of the work at London is Eldon L. 
Bailey, himself a veteran of the last two wars, 
having attained the rank of Colonel. Mr. Bailey 
had been with the Veterans Administration for 27 
years and immediately prior to his assignment to 
London, had been serving as Executive: Assistant 
Administrator of the Veterans Administration. 


At Rome, the Attaché is Thomas C. Quinn, also 
a veteran of both wars, holding the rank of Lieuten- 
ant Colonel when released. He has been with the 
Veterans Administration since 1919 and came to 
the State Department from the position of Chief 
Attorney of the Veterans Administration Branch 
Office no. 1 in Boston. 


A veteran of the first World War, William F. 
Share, who is in charge at Paris, has been with the 
Veterans Administration for 22 years. In the early 
1920s he served briefly on the staffs of the Ameri- 
can Embassies at Berlin and Paris. His position 
with Veterans Administration which he left to take 
up his new work at Paris, was that of Senior Ad- 
ministrative Officer of the Dependents and Benefi- 
ciaries Claims Service. 

Alfred M. Barlow, who was sent to Mexico City, 
has been with the Veterans Administration since 
1925. He left the position of Chief Attorney, Vet- 
erans Administration Regional Office, Cleveland. to 
go into foreign service. He also served in the Army 


during World War I. 


At Geneva, the Attaché is John N. Hayes. Al- 
though Mr. Hayes’ services with the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, as Chief of the Regulations and Re- 
search Division, Branch no. 4, Richmond, Virginia. 
did not commence until last year, he has behind 
him a successful career as a public school admin- 
istrator which he gave up to enter the Army in 
1942. His Army career, from which he emerged 
with the rank of Colonel, entailed considerable 
overseas duty with G-4 and G-5 of ETOUSA. 

Although the Veterans’ Attaché program has been 
in effect only a few months, it is apparent that the 
choices of personnel were wise ones. The handling 
of veterans’ affairs is proceeding smoothly, and the 
personnel are fitting themselves well into the 
Foreign Service. Most important of all, the aim 
of the whole program, that is, to expedite and im- 
prove service to veterans and beneficiaries abroad, 
is rapidly being attained. 
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Japan’s Militarists Face the Music 


By LaFE FRANKLIN ALLEN* 


The Japanese have seen and heard many singu- 
lar things since the first American airborne infan- 
tryman landed at Atsugi Airfield in August, 1945. 
Probably nothing seems more anomalous to them, 
however, than the arguments of American lawyers 
defending Gen. Hideki Tojo and his 25 co-defend- 
ants that Japan was justified in breaking various 
international agreements and treaties renouncing 
war because of repeated violations of these same 
pacts by nations now sitting in judgment of the 
one-time Japanese leaders. 

While such arguments probably will not win 
acquittal for General Tojo and his fellow defend- 
ants, who are charged with “crimes against peace, 
murder, conventional war crimes and crimes against 
humanity,” they do illustrate graphically that the 
International Military Tribunal for the Far East 
intends that each Japanese charged with war crimes 
will have his say at the bar of international justice. 

Last January 24 the prosecution rested its case 
against the leading Japanese war crimes suspects 
after introducting more than 4,000,000 words of 
testimony to prove its contention that the defend- 
ants conspired since 1928 to dominate East Asia 
and the Pacific in violation of international agree- 
ments. This mountain of testimony was backed 
with 2,300 exhibits. The prosecution took eight 
months to complete its case and the defense will 
probably consume no less time in presenting its 
arguments. 


Although the names of the Japanese war crimes 
defendants are not so familiar to Americans as were 
those of the Niirnberg defendants, they nevertheless 
represent the cream of the oligarchy which ruled 
Japan for the last two decades. In the original list 
of 28 major war crimes suspects were four former 
prime ministers, including General Tojo and his 
successor, General Koiso; in addition to Generals 
Tojo and Koiso, 14 high ranking Army and Navy 
officers, many of whom also hold top cabinet 
positions; three former foreign ministers, one of 
whom, Mamoru Shigemitsu, signed the Japanese 


*The author, after graduating from the School of Military 
Government at Charlottesville, Virginia, and from the Civil Af- 
fairs Training School at the University of Chicago where he 
stood first in a graduating class of 85 Army and Navy officers, 
was assigned for ten months to Japan as a Military Government 
Officer. Isefore induction into the Army Mr. Allen worked for 
more than six years as a reporter and rewrite man for the 
Detroit Times. He was discharged from the Army last Novem- 
ber and is now completing requirements for his Master of Arts 
degree at the University of Missouri before resuming his news- 
paper work. 
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surrender terms in the name of the Emperor aboard 
the U. S. battleship Missouri in Tokyo Bay; two 
former ambassadors; four former Cabinet mem- 
bers, including Marquis Kido, who, as Lord Keeper 
of the Privy Seal from 1940 to 1945, was chief con- 
fidential adviser to Emperor Hirohito; and one 
propagandist. 

Two of the original 28 defendants, Yosuke Mat- 
suoka and former Fleet Admiral Osami Nagano, 
have died since the Tokyo trial began. Matsuoka, 
former Japanese foreign minister, was Japan’s 
chief delegate to the League of Nations Assembly 
in 1933, while Nagano was former chief of the 
Japanese naval general staff. 

The International War Crimes Tribunal for the 
Far East was established by a charter issued by 
General MacArthur on January 19, 1946, which 
was later amended on April 26, 1946. The Tribun- 
al’s assigned mission, according to its charter, is to 
insure “the just and prompt trial and punishment 
of the major war criminals in the Far East.” 

The 11-member Tribunal, over which Sir William 
Webb of Australia presides, comprises jurists from 
India, the- Netherlands, Canada, Great Britain, the 
United States, Australia, China, the Soviet Union, 
France, New Zealand, and the Philippines. 

The Tribunal is not bound by technical rules of 
evidence. It is required by its charter to “adopt 
and apply to the greatest possible extent expeditious 
and non-technical procedure, and shall admit any 
evidence which it deems to have probative value.” 
The Tribunal is empowered to impose any punish- 
ment including death. The judgment of the Tribun- 
al will be subject to review by General MacArthur. 
who may reduce but not increase the severity of 
the sentence. 

On April 29, 1946, Joseph B. Keenan, chief of 
counsel of the international prosecution section, 
turned over an indictment to members of the Tribu- 
nal, charging Tojo and 27 other Japanese with three 
groups of offenses. Under the first group the ac- 
cused were charged with planning, preparing. 
initiating or waging wars of aggression, or wars 
in violation of international law, treaties, agree- 
ments, or assurances. The defendants likewise were 
accused of participating in a conspiracy to secure 
the military, naval, political, and economic domina- 
tion of the world. 

The second group of counts charged the accused 
with the crime of murder and conspiracy to mur- 
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The courtroom at the War Ministry Building in Tokyo where the 


evidence is being 


weighed that will decide the fate of former Premier Tojo and 27 fellow defendants 
charged with “crimes against humanity.” 


der, while the third group of counts charged a con- 
spiracy by certain defendants to order, authorize, 
and permit Japanese military, naval, and govern- 
mental authorities to commit breaches of the laws 
of war. 

Ironically the indictment, which was signed by 
Keenan and the associate prosecutors representing 
the United Nations which Japan fought in the 
Pacific and the Far East, was handed to the Tribu- 
nal as it convened privately in the office once oc- 
cupied by Hideki Tojo in the still-camouflaged 
War Ministry Building in Tokyo. At the same 
time the defendants, who bear the dubious distinc- 
tion of being Class A war crimes suspects, were 
served copies of the indictment in Sugamo Prison, 
where many Allied civilian prisoners were held 
after Pearl Harbor. 

On May 3, 1946, the 28 defendants, a far cry 
from the powerful leaders who once nurtured 
dreams of ruling a fabulous Greater East Asia 
empire, shuffled into the renovated auditorium of 
the War Ministry Building for their arraignment, 
guarded by smartly attired American military 
police. 

Present were 500 spectators and 100 Allied and 
Japanese newspaper and radio correspondents when 
Tribunal President Sir William Webb opened the 
proceedings with a statement in which he said that 
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the coming trial was as important as any criminal 
trial in history. 

“To our great task we bring open minds both on 
the acts and on the law,” said Sir William. “The 
onus will be on the prosecution to establish guilt 
beyond a reasonable doubt.” 

Shumei Okawa, an alleged organizer of the Muk- 
den Incident of September 18, 1931, and a propa- 
gandist for the expulsion of the white race from 
Asia by aggressive war, enlivened the otherwise 
routine opening-day session by slapping General 
Tojo twice on his bald pate. Okawa was subse- 
quently declared by psychiatrists to be insane and 
is now hospitalized. He is being tried in absentia, 
however, on the possibility that he may later regain 
his sanity. 

All the defendants pleaded not guilty at their 
arraignment, a fact which enraged Japanese edi- 
torial writers. The big Tokyo daily Yomiuri ques- 
tioned whether “even Tojo himself can believe such 
a plea.” On May 6 the defendants were ordered to 
stand trial on June 3. 


At the beginning of the trial in June, 1946, Chief 


Prosecutor Keenan declared that he was not con- 


cerned with the “small meaner objects of vengeance 
or retaliation.” He said that his broad aim was 
the administration of justice, and that his specific 
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purpose was to contribute all he could toward the 
prevention of aggressive war. 

Keenan added that he hoped to confirm in the 
Tokyo trial “the already recognized rule that such 
individuals of a nation who, either in official posi- 
tions or otherwise, plan aggressive warfare, es- 
pecially in contravention or sound treaties, assur- 
ances, and agreements of their nation to the con- 
trary, are common felons and deserve and will 
receive the punishment for ages meted out in every 
land to murderers, brigands, pirates, and plun- 
derers.” 

The prosecution, anticipating correctly that the 
defense would argue that military encirclement and 
economic strangulation by the Western Powers 
left the Japanese no alternative but war, went back 
to the “Manchurian Incident” of 1931 for evidence 
of Japanese military aggression. From this time 
forward the prosecution traced aggression by the 
Japanese either in or against China, Manchuria, 
French Indo-China, Thailand, the Netherlands East 
Indies. Great Britain, and the United States. 

The prosecution argued that the tripartite pact 
between Japan, Germany, and Italy was nothing 
less than a paper plan to divide the world into two 
spheres, the western sphere to be dominated by 
Germany and the eastern sphere by Japan. High- 
ranking Cabinet members, notably the jingoistic 
General Araki, who was instrumental in intensify- 
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Prisoners stand as _tribu- 

nal judges enter the court. 

room.—U. S. Army Signal 
Cerps Photos. 


ing the teaching of militarism and ultra-nationalism 
in Japanese schools, were linked to carefully de- 
signed plans to prepare Japanese opinion for ag- 
gressive warfare. Such “preparation” included 
nationalistic educational programs, threats and as- 
sassinations, and police coercion. 

Several weeks were devoted to the introduction 
of evidence showing the sadistic and unrepressed 
behavior of Japanese troops toward Americans, 
British, Chinese, Filipinos, and French. In this 
“atrocity phase” of the prosecution’s case special 
reference was made to the use of narcotics in China 
to break the power of the Chinese to resist Japanese 
penetration. 

The prosecution read to the Tribunal the follow- 
ing excerpts from a statement made by General 
Tojo on February 7 and March 1, 1946, in which 
the wartime premier admitted responsibility for the 
attack on Pear Harbor: 

“.. . You realize that you are the one primarily 
responsible for the December 1941 attacks on Pearl 
Harbor and on American and British possessions?” 

“Yes, I am responsible.” 

“And other parties whom you have mentioned 
are responsible, along with you, for these attacks?” 

“From the standpoint of assistance to the throne, 
the Cabinet is jointly responsible, and, hence, other 
Cabinet members bear responsibility. However, I. 
as senior member, am the one chiefly responsible. 

(Continued on next page) 
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The Army chief of staff and the Navy chief of staff 
also bear responsibility.” (The chief of the Japanese 
naval general staff, the late Fleet Admiral Osami 
Nagano, readily admitted early in the occupation 
of Japan that he had given the order for the sneak 
attack on Pearl Harbor.) 


“Did you not, as Premier, know of and approve 
the attacks which were to be made on Pearl Harbor, 
Hong Kong, Malaya, and the Philippines . .. .?” 

“Of course. I did know about them, and ap- 
proved.” 

The prosecution introduced evidence to show 
that Japan’s militarists regarded diplomatic “con- 
versations” as a smokescreen for conquests designed 
to win hegemony for Japan over a substantial part 
of the Far East. 

Chief Prosecutor Keenan summed up his views 
on the Tokyo trial in the following statement which 
he sent to a meeting of the American Bar Associa- 
tion in Atlantic City last October: - 

“When crimes of violence are committed in our 
country we arrest the accused, bring them before 
judges and juries, and punish them upon convic- 
tion. Here in the Tokyo trials we are carrying out 
these same principles and practices.” 
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Ex-Premier Hed- 
eki Tojo, one of 
the 28 defen- 
dants on trial be- 
fore the Interna- 
tional War Crimes 
Tribunal in To- 
kyo, sits in the 
front row left in 
front of Shumei 
Okawa, who 
slapped the pre- 
mier on the head 
twice during the 
opening day of 
the trial. The ec- 
centric defendant 
is guarded by Lt. 
Col. Aubrey Ken- 
worthy, Chief of 
Military Security 
for the trials. 


Keenan declared that the American position was 
that it is a crime even to plan a war in violation 
of international agreements and assurances. 

“To those who shudder in the mere contemplation 
of the possibility that the same procedure might be 
applied to our own leaders should we be defeated 
in a future war, there is a complete answer,” 
Keenan said. “If our leaders were guilty of what 
the prosecution charges these accused, they would 
deserve the same punishment that we are asking 
this International Tribunal to impose.” 

Attorneys for the defense laid down their initial 
barrage in the campaign to free Tojo and his co- 
defendants on January 27, when they challenged 
the right of General MacArthur to create the Inter- 
national Military Tribunal for the Far East. The 
defense held that this action of MacArthur’s was “a 
naked and extra-legal exercise of executive author- 
ity,” and argued that the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander had no legal right to “create international 
law” by issuing to the Tribunal a charter that at- 
tempted to define and apply a criminal code retro- 
actively. 

While defense attorneys will likely spend many 
more weeks arguing the innocence of the Japanese 

(Continued on page 41) 
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CORRESPONDENCE REGARDING THE 
GRAVE IN BAGHDAD OF THE HON. 
ORABLE PAUL KNABENSHUE, 
FORMER AMERICAN MINIS. 
TER IN IRAQ 


3326 Reservoir Road. 
Washington. 
May 30, 1947 
The Honorable Ellis O. Briggs, 
Chairman, Executive Committee, 
Foreign Service Association. 
Dear Mr. Briggs: 

Thank you very much for your letter dated 
March 24, 1947 with which was sent a check for 
$21.22 I am asked to accept to cover the suspen- 
sion in my accounts because of the brick border 
I had placed around the grave of my predecessor 
in Baghdad, Mr. Paul Knabenshue. 

Let me assure you of my appreciation of this 
act of the Foreign Service Association. I sincerely 
hope the appreciation I feel will not be questioned 
by my action of returning the check herein. But I 
feel very strongly that this matter should not be 
closed in this way. 

Mr. Knabenshue was a respected and highly use- 
ful Foreign Service Officer whose years of service 
entitled him to greater recognition from his Govern. 
ment and the Department of State than this piti- 
fully small expenditure of $21.22 which I was re- 
sponsible for and which I would be only too glad 
to expend as an individual were it not for the fact 
that I firmly believe the principle of accepting a 
decision made by the Department (and twice re- 
versed, as the record will show) not to allow this 
expenditure because of “no funds” is entirely 
wrong. 

The graves of Service men all over the world 
are being cared for at very great expense to the 
Government; is it then a fantastic idea that the 
grave of a Foreign Service officer who died at his 
post and was of exceptional value to his Govern- 
ment, should be cared for by that Government? 
It seems to me that this disallowance of this piti- 
fully small sum of twenty odd dollars cries aloud 
for reconsideration — but reconsideration by the 
Department, not reimbursement for a sum so spent 
by me by the Foreign Service Association. If the 
Department finally rules otherwise (and I cannot 
think the pendulum has yet come to rest after 
having swung for and against twice) then, but 
only then I feel I am the one to pay and I shall do 
so in deep appreciation of my friendship for Paul 
Knabenshue and his usefulness as a Foreign Service 
officer. Sincerely yours, 


Tuomas M. WILsoNn 
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PRESS COMMENT 
Editorial from the Washington Star of July 1, 1947 
AMBASSADOR LOUDON 
Quietly, yesterday, the Netherlands Ambassador 
packed his bags and slipped out of town. No spe- 
cial ceremony at the Embassy marked the veteran 


diplomat’s departure. Dr. Alexander Loudon had 
done his job without fanfare for almost nine years, 
and there was no fanfare when he left. 

The official announcement said he was sick, and 
quite possibly he was. He was not so sick, how- 
ever, as he had been during those gruelling war 
years when, driving himself relentlessly, he built 
his small legation into a large and important Em- 
bassy. Three coronary occlusions, at least, and all 
the medical advice there was, could not stop him 
then. There was a job to be done for his country 
and for the freedom-loving world. He did it. 

So well did he do it, and so thoroughly, that 
millions of Americans who never knew Dr. Loudon’s 
name came to think of Holland’s fight and Holland’s 
suffering almost as our own. And his courage was 
felt abroad as well as in the United States. On 
August 31, 1940, a few days after one of his crip- 
pling heart attacks, he broadcast from his bed in 
Washington direct to the Netherlands East Indies 
and to the tiny homeland. Who does not believe these 
messages of hope had their effect on the critical bal- 
ance between the oppressors and the oppressed ? 

It was through Dr. Loudon’s efforts that America 
received one of its first and most shocking lessons 
in the meaning of Nazi savagery. When the Ger- 
mans bombed the open city of Rotterdam early in 
the war, he demanded, obtained and released photo- 
graphic proof of the tragedy. Dr. Goebbels and 
his broadcasters well understood the effect of this 
action on world-wide public opinion. Furiously, 
they inveighed against “that crazy Dutch Minister 
in Washington.” Others felt differently. A few 
weeks ago, President Truman inscribed his picture 
— “To one of the ablest Ambassadors I have ever 


known... .” “a & 


Had Alexander Loudon been a contemporary of 
Thomas Jefferson he would not have presented him- 
self at the White House “dripping in gold lace” as 
did some diplomats at that time. He would have 
been the type that Jefferson most admired and re- 
spected. 

One would not have to be an ambassador to strive 
to emulate Dr. Loudon. A Vice Consul or a Third 
Secretary can make the endeavor. If he does, when 
he grows up to be a Consul General or a Chief of 
Mission, he would never be one of those pompous, 
self-important ones who would be comfortable in 


gold lace. &. 
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Foreign Service Transfers 


By Harotp S. TEWELL, Assistant Chief, Division of Foreign Service Personnel* 


In the calendar year 1946 Foreign Service Off- 
cers transferred from one post to another totalled 
457, including 133 new officers assigned to their 
first posts abroad. Important factors in this move- 
ment of Foreign Service officers were the opening 
and strengthening of offices that had been closed 
during the war period and the replacement of cer- 
tain Auxiliary officers when that service was liqui- 
dated during the latter half of the year. These 
factors are reflected in the distribution of officers 
transferred as set forth below: 


To—LA EUR NEA FE Other 
From (a) (b) (ec) (d) Dept. (e) Total 
Latin 
America (a).... 26(x) 29 6 5 9 2 77 
Europe (b) .... 12 35(x) 12 5 26 2 92 
Near East- 
Africa(c) ...... 2 14 18(x) 5 11 3 53 
Far East(d) .... - 2 1 28(x) 1 32 
Dept. (New, .... 28 58 31 17 = 1 133 
FSO’s Others 8 31 5 10 Pe oa 54 
Other(e) ......i... 4 3 4 1 1 3(x) 16 
SOR tics 80 170 77 71 47 12 457 


(a) All Latin America, including European colonial areas in LA. 
(b) Al Europe, Canada, and Newfoundland. 

(c) Near and Middle East and Africa. 

(d) Far East, including Philippines, Batavia, ete. 

(e) Australasia, Pacific Islands, etc. 

(x) Transfers within the area. 

Transfers of Foreign Service personnel in 1946 
represented efforts to meet increasing emergencies 
and changes in emphasis on duties assumed by 
diplomatic and consular officers in the first post-war 
year. The foregoing presentation offers some inter- 
esting facts about the effort to stretch an insufficient 
staff of Foreign Service Officers to fill pressing and 
increasing demands, there being 90 recorded un- 
filled needs for officers at the end of that year. 

For example, 77 experienced Foreign Service 
Officers were withdrawn from Latin America in 
1946, while that area received in return 26 experi- 
enced officers and 28 new officers, the latter com- 
prising 21% of all new officers assigned during the 
year. In comparison, 57 experienced officers were 
transferred from Europe, 26 of them to the Depart- 
ment. That area, however, received 79 experienced 
officers and 56 new appointees (42.5% of all new 
officers assigned). Thirty-five experienced officers 
were moved from the Near East-Africa area, 11 be- 
ing assigned to Washington and chiefly to desks 
in NEA in the Department. That area, however. 
received in return 28 experienced officers and 31 
new officers (25% of all new officers assigned). 
From countries in the Far East only 4 experienced 


*Recently assigned Counselor of Embassy at Habana. 
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officers were transferred, while to posts in that area 
were assigned 43 officers, of whom 26 were experi- 
enced and 17 were new appointees. Far East offices 
received a net gain of 39 officers in 1946. Fifty- 
four experienced officers were transferred from the 
Department, 31 going to Europe, 10 to the Far 
East, 5 to Near East-Africa, and 8 to Latin Amer- 
ica, while 47 officers were transferred to the Depart- 
ment from all areas except the Far East. 

Approximately 13% of the transfers in 1946 
were to posts or areas requested by the officers con- 
cerned for personal reasons such as health, educa- 
tion, etc., while 23% of the transfers were to posts 
or areas requested by the officers concerned for 
other reasons. Bearing in mind the fact that trans- 
fers in 1946 were largely the result of. post-war 
pressures, shortages of staff, and similar reasons, 
the Department nevertheless did not fail to give con- 
sideration to the greatest extent possible to the per- 
sonal preferences of officers concerned. In making 
all transfers, Transfer Record Cards filed by such 
officers were carefully consulted. 


ASSOCIATION REMINDER 


Former Active members of the Foreign Service 
Association are reminded that, under Paragraph 
1 (b) of the by-laws of the Association, they may 
be re-admitted to Active membership upon approval 
by the Executive Committee. The Executive Com- 
mittee has already approved a number of former 
Active members who elected to be restored to the 
Active membership rolls. Former Active members 
and Associate members who were formerly Active 
members may therefore, if they choose, apply for 
Active membership, the dues for which are $8.00 
per year. 

Members are also reminded that Active member- 
ship is confined to Chief of Mission, Foreign Serv- 
ice Officers, Foreign Service Reserve officers on ac- 
tive duty and all members of the Foreign Service 
staff corps in Classes 12 to 1, inclusive, together 
with the former Active members mentioned above. 
Associate membership is confined to former Active 
members, personnel of the Department of State and 
all members of the Foreign Service Staff Corps 
other than those in Class 12 to 1, inclusive. 

Also any person other than those enumerated 
above may be admitted as an Association member 
on nomination by an Active member and approval 
by the Executive Committee. 
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EDITORS’ COLUMN 


Ave atque vale aptly describes the spirit of both 
the Department and the Foreign Service during 
recent months. Resignation has followed resigna- 
tion with such rapidity that an alphabetical ap- 
proach to the subject is as logical as any other. 


First came that of Dean Acheson who had formed 
a part of the Departmental hierarchy so long as to 
make it difficult to think of even the “new” State 
Department building without him. The President 
expressed the feeling of all Foreign Service officers 
when, in awarding him the Medal for Merit, he 
said, “He brought to the councils of government a 
long view and a genius for bold design.” It fell to 
Mr. Acheson to award the Medal of Freedom to 
another devoted public servant upon his resigna- 
tion—Spruille Braden. So long had Mr. Braden 
been with us that we had come to consider him a 
Foreign Service officer in a very real sense. While 
his tremendous energy and an inability to conceal 
his true feeling may have at times involved him in 
difficulties which a less fearless devotee of demo- 
cratic principles might have avoided, his frank ap- 
approach was as refreshing as it was inspiring. In 
particular, his sincere desire to see the Inter-Ameri- 
can System develop into a Gibraltar of international 
cooperation will serve for those who follow him as 
a fine example of 20th Century idealism. 


With the resignation of George Messersmith, we 
lost one of our Senior Career Ambassadors. Thirty- 
two years in the Foreign Service, Ambassador to 
Mexico, Cuba, and Argentina, and Assistant Secre- 
tary of State is a record of which any man would 
be proud. He, too, has ever stood by his princi- 
ples courageously, independently, and inspiringly. 
His course has often been turbulent, generally haz- 
ardous, but he has thrived on the going, his flag 
(or carnation) nailed to the mast. Uncle George’s 
retirement means much to many Foreign Service 
officers. 


But these are not all—Leland Harrison, who af- 
ter nearly nine years as Minister to Switzerland has 
completed 40 years in the Service; Arthur Schoen- 
feld, who as Minister to Hungary, completed 37 
vears of service; Hallett Johnson, who as Ambassa- 
dor to Costa Rica, completed 35 years of service; 
Robert Scotten, who after four years as Ambassa- 
dor to Ecuador completed 31 years of service; Ar- 
thur Bliss Lane, who as Ambassador to Poland, 
completed 30 years of service; Pierre Boal; who as 
Ambassador to Bolivia and our representative on 
the Inter-American Committee of Political Defense, 
completed 28 years of service—all officers of high 
calibre who in their years of service contributed 

(Continued on page 55) 
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The Journal’s Guest Editor 


HERBERT ELuiston, Editor, Washington Post 


One of the worst disservices to popular apprecia- 
tion of our foreign service performance came from 
Will Rogers. As you remember, he said we always 
won our wars and lost our conferences. Never was 
there a greater libel on the Foreign Service. Never 
was a political idea more firmly implanted in the 
public consciousness than this wisecrack. In a 
quarter of a century of attendance at international 
conferences I never saw an American delegation 
discomfited. In a number of cases, on the contrary, 
I saw our delegation in the seat of McGregor, viz., 
at the head of the table, and by virtue, not of 
America’s position, but of intellectual power. That 
was the case, to take just two examples out of my 
experience, of conferences as far apart as the 
China Tariff Conference of 1926 and the German 
Reparations Conference in Paris in 1929. 

It may be said that this tribute goes to the caliber 
of our leadership, not to the quality of our Foreign 
Service. To be sure, the top delegates at the con- 
ferences I have in mind were non-Service. However, 
I know of no delegation at the conferences I have 
reported that could be rated apart from the Foreign 
Service officials back of it. Briefing is the priceless 


ingredient of success at an international conference. 
And that is the function, more often than not, of 
Foreign Service officers. 

One of the ticklish questions facing our Foreign 
Service is its relation with the press. On pain of 
being didactic I would say that that Foreign Service 
official fares best who treats the American news- 
papermen at his post as, basically, his friends while 
respecting their iridependence. In this respect let 
me cite the case of General Mark Clark when he 
was American administrator in Vienna. It was 
Clark who, in my opinion, saved all Austria from 
becoming a German asset subject to Russian collec- 
tion within the framework of the Potsdam agree- 
ment. General Clark protected Austria by mobiliz- 
ing the resources of his intelligence service and the 
publicity available to him for the asking at the 
hands of the American correspondents in Vienna. 

A story will show what I mean. Just before I 
went to Vienna last year the Russians were all ready 
to pounce upon the Vienna offices of the Danubian 
Shipping Company. It was to be seized as a “Ger- 
man asset.” Clark got wind of the impending coup 
from his intelligence officers, forewarned the journ- 


dent. 
ernment. 


Herbert Elliston June, 1946, 


Mr. Elliston was born in England. His newspaper training was on the 
Manchester Guardian for whom he was foreign correspondent in the Far 
East, his dispatches being printed also in the old New York World; on 
The New York Sun as assistant to the Cable Editor; and on the New 
York Herald as editorial writer. 

On invitation of the Chinese government, he returned to China in 
1923, as Chief Editor of the government’s economic publications, but 
retained connection with the New York Herald as Far East correspon- 
He received the title of Economic Adviser from the Chinese gov- 
He was altogether seven years in the Far East. 

In 1927 on returning to America he became Assistant Director (Econ- 
omist) of Research for the Council on Foreign Relations, New York City. 
His job for the Council was Associate Editor, 1927-1930, of the volumes 
“American Foreign Relations” put out yearly by the Council. He was 
also co-author of those volumes, writing the economic sections. 

In 1930 he resigned from the Council on Foreign Relations to return 
to journalism, joining the Christian Science Monitor as (economics) 
editorial writer and later financial and concurrently front page columnist 
on world affairs. 
war for the Christian Science Monitor, and was in Finland when Russia 
attacked Finland, getting out first descriptions of fighting in a series of 
broadcasts over CBS network. He is the author of the book, “Finland 
Fights,” published simultaneously in America and England, which he 
cabled chapter by chapter from the scene. He was made Associate Editor 
of the Washington Post in November, 1940 and was appointed Editor in 


Mr. Elliston went to Europe on the outbreak of the 
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alists, and then telephoned Marshal Koniev. Said 
he to Koniev, “I hear you are going to pull off 
a party tomorrow at the Danubian Shipping 
Company. I just want to tell you that I have tipped 
off our newspapermen so as to give you an 
audience.” The seizure never came off. I commend 
the story to those Foreign Service officers who have 
not yet realized that the newspapermen in their 
midst may be valuable aides, not to say good coun- 
sellors. 


Failure to use newspapermen when they want to 
be used was illustrated very forcibly to me during 
the war. The Office of War Information used to 
drench other countries with propaganda about our 
wartime activities. The propaganda was official. 
Therefore it carried, shall we say, a certain stigma 
in the neutral countries. Indeed, some of the 
neutrals by law would not allow publication. Never- 
theless this kind of publicity was of vital import- 
ance to our war effort, and we spent a lot of money 
on it. Yet we grossly neglected the corps of foreign 
correspondents in America who would have cabled 
much OWI information to their newspapers under 
their own bylines. 

The advantage of letting the correspondents relay 
information to their own countries is obvious. It 
would have been free, but, more importantly, it 
would have carried the signature of a national of 
the receiving country. It was perhaps essential to 
our security to shield the facts about our military 
unpreparedness at the onset of the war. But the 
reluctance to show off our achievements when our 
war machine started to roll persisted. Instead the 
OWI tried to do the broadcasting job itself. It 
wasn’t realized that the foreign correspondents 
were our best advertisers and publicity mongers. 


This reminds me of the situation that newsmen 
in general confront in the State Department. It is 
equally true in peace as in war that the best vehicle 
for information is the newspaper correspondent. 
Through him the Voice of America will be heard 
everywhere. Yet I hear he is constantly handi- 
capped in his quest for news by the warnings laid 
upon State Department officials in the Security 
Handbook. The theory of the Handbook seems to 
be that the newspaperman is in contact with “the 
enemy.” At any rate, the official is told to be on 
his guard in case he runs into a newspaperman in 
State Department corridors. How foolish! The 
only result is to keep a great gulf fixed between the 
Department and the people at home and abroad at 
a time when a constant flow of information is im- 
perative to the successful conduct of our foreign 
policy. 
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Foreign policy to be effective depends in the 
final analysis on popular consent. And, as Elihu 
Root used to say, consent can be won only by 
information, coupled with a feeling that the Depart- | 
ment is not hiding anything. 

The qualification might be offered that the news- 
paperman cannot be wholly trusted with confi- 
dential information. Surely the contrary has been 
proved. By and large newspapermen in the war 
were better custodians of secrets than military men, 
even than high officials. Look, for example, at the 
way that Mr. Bevin has given out confidential in- 
formation he got from Mr. Byrnes. You remember 
his embarrassing comments in the Commons six 
months ago on what Mr. Byrnes had told him con- 
versationally about our policy toward Palestine. 
Yet Mr. Bevin is so bothered by full reporting in 
the newspapers that he hankers for a return to the 
bad old days of revelations by official communi- 
ques. I was amused when, on Mr. Bevin trying to 
establish such a system at the three power confer- 
ence in Paris on the Marshall plan, the Russians 
and the Tass news agency killed it at birth. If a 
newspaperman were as indiscreet as the pro-secret 
Mr. Bevin, he would get short shrift from his office 
and his fellows, let alone from the Department. 


There are many suggestions I could make for 
clearing out the channels between the Department 
and the newspapers. As I have said, the recognition 
should be widespread that the best vehicle for the 
Voice of America is the newspaper press. Action 
should be governed accordingly. And action in 
keeping the people informed should be more than 
a day to day business. A responsibility devolves 
upon the State Department to see to it that the 
historicity of incidents is properly recorded in the 
public prints before they pass into history. Many 
an incident is wrongly docketed in the people’s 
mind after settlement. Officials know it, but they 
take no steps to correst a wrong impression. 


An example of what I mean occurred over the 
extrusion of the Russians from Azerbaijan. The 
withdrawal was hailed as a 100 per cent victory 
for the United Nations. Actually the United Nations 
could take only part of the credit. Military action 
by the British on the Iranian frontier with Iraq was 
in part responsible. By letting people think the 
United Nations “threw out the Russians,” official- 
dom made things very difficult for itself when the 
crisis arrived in Greece. We proposed to do exactly 
what the British did in the case of Iran. What hap- 
pened? A bewildered public asked “why not leave 
the matter to the United Nations since they did 
such a good job in Iran.” 
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It is the spread of the truth about contemporary 
events that should concern the State Department. 
What happened in Iran could easily have been com- 
municated to magazine writers. If it had been, the 
way would have been paved for our own action in 
Greece, which in the circumstances came initially 
as a shock to the American people, and was re- 
garded as an affront to the United Nations. 

Now I agree that at certain stages of negotia- 
tions and incidents a certain amount of secrecy 
may be essential. Any newspaperman of any re- 
sponsibility will not cavil at interim secrecy. It is 
the story at the end of the road that I am thinking 
of. Mr. Hughes, I suppose, was regarded as the 
most aloof of all Secretaries in my time, but in fact 
no Secretary was more communicative. He would 
not allow misunderstandings to prevail outside, nor 
let the truth languish in the files. That was not, 
in his opinion, conducive to public support of 
foreign policy. 

Nor do the British feel that way. In San Fran- 
cisco the diplomatic correspondents .of the British 
newspapers knew all, and were, in consequence, a 
fruitful source of knowledge to their less fortunate 
American correspondents. It is a matter of course 
with the British, in spite of Mr. Bevin’s querulous- 
ness, that, as Lord Hankey puts it in his new book 
Diplomacy by Conference, “eventually there is the 
fullest publicity.” “The representatives of nations 
are responsible to their respective peoples, and 
unless those people are properly instructed by the 
fullest publicity they will not form a true judgment 
of the issues,” is the truism you will find in this 


guide. Elementary, you might say, but it is often 


forgotten that it should be emblazoned in every 
corridor in the State Department. 


MARRIAGES 


' BELL-SCOTT. Miss Genevieve Scott and Mr. 
Edward Peter Bell were married on March 15. 
Mrs. Bell is the daugh- 


ice Officer Charles Carson were married at Caul- 
field, B. C., on April 2. Mrs. Hale was for several 
years before her marriage in the Citizenship Sec- 
tion of the Consulate General at Vancouver. Mr. 
Carson is Vice Consul at Vancouver. 
JOHNS-WAYLES. Miss Ellen Wayles and Rob- 
ert Eugene Johns were married on June 7 in Lin- 
colnton, North Carolina. Miss Wayles is the daugh- 


ter of former Foreign Service Officer John S. Gal- 
vert. 


BIRTHS 


LAWTON. A daughter, Daphne, was born on 
June 11 to former Foreign Service Officer and Mrs. 
Edward P. Lawton in Norwalk, Conn. 

HOPKINS. A son, Richard Snowden, was born 
to Mr. and Mrs. Frank Snowden Hopkins on June 
13 in Washington, D. €. Mr. Hopkins is Assis- 
tant Director of the Foreign Service Institute. 

PENFIELD. A daughter, Kedzie Anne, was born 
to Foreign Service Officer and Mrs. James K. Pen- 
field on July 8 in Washington, D. C. Mr. Penfield 
is Deputy Director of the Office of Far Eastern Af- 
fairs, and is also a member of the Editorial Board 
of the JouRNAL. 

SEIBERT. A daughter, Angela Mary Gunilla. 
was born to Foreign Service Officer and Mrs. Elvin 
Seibert on July 11 in Wellington where Mr. Seibert 
is Second Secretary and Consul. 


IN MEMORIAM 


CORRIGAN. Mrs. Frank P. Corrigan, wife of 
the Honorable Frank P. Corrigan, Ambassador to 
Venezuela, died on May 29 in Cleveland, Ohio. 

CHAPMAN. William E. Chapman, retired For- 
eign Service Officer, died on March 12 in Norman, 
Oklahoma. 

WATSON. Hugh Hammond Watson, retired 
Foreign Service Officer died on May 23 in Phila- 

delphia, Pa. ~ 


ter of Foreign Service 
Officer Albert W. Scott. 
now Consul at Palermo, 
and she was formerly in 
the Office of Near East- 
ern and African Affairs. 
Mr. Bell is in the Brit. 
ish Colonial Service and 
is now serving as Solici- 
tor General in the Ma- 
layan Union. 
CARSON-HALE. 
Mrs. Corinth Winston 
Hale and Foreign Serv- 


ment Building. 


these quarters. 


ters. 


NEW ASSOCIATION QUARTERS 


The Foreign Service Association and the 
JoURNAL on July 21 moved into its new quar- 
ters in the Equitable Building at 1809 G 
Street, N. W., Suite 201-3. The new location 
is one block west of the Old State Depart- 
The Foreign Service Pro- 
tective Association will soon occupy part of 


The Association extends a welcome to mem- 
bers and their friends to visit the new quar- 


MILLET. Mrs. 
Charles S. Millett, wife 
of Consul Charles S. 
Millet at St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, died on 
May 27 in Boston, Mass. 

SUMMERLIN. The 
Honorable George  T. 
Summerlin, former For- 
eign Service Officer and 
former Chief of the Di- 
vision of Protocol, died 
on July 1 in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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News From the Field 
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FIELD CORRESPONDENTS 


Austria—Martin F, Herz 

Bolivia—Merlin E. Smith 

British Guiana—George W. Skora 
Bulgaria—George D. LaMont 
Canada—( Western) —Ralph A. Boernstein 
Canada (Eastern) —Terry B. Sanders, Jr. 
Ceylon—Perry N. Jester 

Colombia—John W. Campbell 

Costa Rica—J. Ramon Solana 

Dutch West Indies—Lynn W. Franklin 
Ecuador—George P. Shaw 

El Salvador—Murat Williams 
France—George Abbott 

France (Southern)—William H. Christensen 
French West Africa—William S. Krason 
Germany—William P. Cochran, Jr. 
Greece—William Witman, 2d 
Guatemala—Andrew E. Donovan, II 
Hongkong—Betty Ann Middleton 


PORT SAID 


!reland—Thomas McEnelly 
London—W. Stratton Anderson, Jr. 
Mexico—Dixon Donnelley 
Morocco—Charles W. Lewis, Jr. 
Nassau—John H. E. McAndrews 
Nicaragua—Raymond Phelan 
Panama—Henry L. Pitts, Jr. 
Paraguay—Henry Hoyt 
Peru—Maurice J. Broderick 
Poland—Findley Burns, Jr. 
Portugal—William Barnes 
Rumania—-Donald Dunham 
Southampton—William H. Beck 
Spain—John N. Hamlin 
Syria—Robert E. Cashin 
Trinidad—Benjamin L. Sowell 
Union of South Africa—John C. Fuess 
Uruguay—Sidney Lafoon 
U.S.S.R.—Foy D. Kohler 


AMERICAN CONSULATE, PORT SAID 


Newly acquired Consulate building photographed last November from 
the cruiser U.S.S. Houston which was berthed in the Suez Canal directly 
in front of the Consulate building. Courtesy Vice Consul Philip Ernst. 
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BERLIN 


June 24, 1947. 

The Office of the Political Adviser for Germany 
comprises approximately 140 people in all and staffs 
also the offices of the Consulate General in Berlin. 


the Political Adviser in Frankfurt and the Consulate 
in Baden-Baden. 


With the destruction, and the lack of materials 
for new construction, the Germans are living 1.7 
to a room. This crowding has led General Clay 
to decide not to requisition any further quarters 
from the Germans for the use of the personnel of 
Military Government, of which POLAD is a part. 
At the same time, the housing situation for Ameri- 
cans has become more acute and the billeting office 
is faced with an almost insoluble problem.  Al- 


though the number of Military Government em- 


ployees has decreased, the problem of accommo- 
dations has not been alleviated. This is true partly 
because more and more families are coming to Ger- 
many and partly because each family of two or three 
persons occupies more space than three or four or 
more single people. While every effort is being 
made to repair and recondition as many damaged 
houses as possible, to make them suitable for fam- 
ily billets, the number of these together with the 
quarters becoming available through the return 
of individuals to the United States is not adequate 
to handle all the newcomers on a current basis. 
Consequently, it is a rule of Military Government 
that persons reporting to Germany are not entitled 
to bring their families with them and are entitled 
to quarters only after the head of the family has 
been here for 90 days. This will involve some sep- 
aration for married Foreign Service personnel as- 
signed to this post. 


Berlin is, of course, an island in the Russian 
Zone and while Americans are entitled to drive 
freely into the British, Russian and French Sectors 
of the city, they are subjected to certain limitations 
insofar as travel beyond the city limits are con- 
cerned. This severely restricts the number of trips 
which may be made—by automobile or otherwise 
—to neighborhood countries or even to other sec- 
tions of Germany. A few people appear to suffer 
slightly from a sense of political claustrophobia as 
a result of this situation, although most of us do 
not find it at all oppressive. 


The Army takes surprisingly good care of all our 
basic needs. Not only do they furnish us with all 
our food through the commissaries; they also pro- 
vide many luxuries through the post exchanges 
maintained for all the personnel of Military Gov- 
ernment. In addition, there are a number of clubs, 
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including those for golf and sailing, and a number 
of movies showing current American films. The 
German opera is up to pre-war standards. 

Berlin seems to be almost the center of the world 
these days and it would be hopeless even to try to 
list the number of visitors. These have included 
such recent callers as Ambassador Steinhardt from 
Czechoslovakia, Ambassador Douglas from London, 
and Ambassador Marvel from Copenhagen. The 
peripatetic Foreign Service Examining Board, 
headed by Mr. Joseph C. Green, recently completed 
its sessions in Berlin. There are almost always 
people here en route to or from Warsaw or Moscow, 
for this seems to be the transfer point. There is 
regular train service with Paris, by way of Frank- 
furt, which is the headquarters of our military 
forces in the American zone. 

Wituiam P. Cocurany, Jr. 


ZURICH 
July 1, 1947. 

On June 14, 1947, Miss Constance R. Harvey, 
F.S.O., at the American Consulate General, Ziirich, 
Switzerland, was presented with the Medal of Free- 
dom by Brig. General Legge, American Military 
Attaché, Bern, on behalf of the War Department. 

The presentation ceremony (see Service Glimpses 
on page 31) was performed at the home of Consul 
General and Mrs. Woods, who had invited about 
one hundred and twenty Americans and Swiss, in- 
cluding American students in Ziirich, members of 
the American colony, and a number of Swiss 
friends. 

The citation reads as follows: 


CITATION FOR THE MEDAL OF FREEDOM 


“Miss Constance R. Harvey, American citizen, 
performed meritorious service in France from De- 
cember 1941 to November 1942. She maintained 
liaison with French contacts, gaining valuable in- 
formation on the situation in and about Lyon, until 
the German army moved into southern France. 
Despite close surveillance by Gestapo agents and 
the French Vichy Militia, Miss Harvey continued 
her work with the contacts, without which much 
valuable information would have been delayed and 
important missions would have been impossible.” 

Even Miss Harvey’s most intimate friends were 
very much surprised and pleased at this great honor 
paid her and also the whole Foreign Service, for she 
had never more than casually mentioned a few de- 
tails of the splendid work which we all know she 
must have performed to merit this distinction. 

Puit H. Hupparp. 
(Continued on page 46) 
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Letters to the Editors 


The Position of Counselor. by 
Subordinate Officer” 


American Embassy 
Mexico, D. F. 

To THE Epirors 

THE AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 


The relationship between Ambassador and Coun- 
selor (Political Counselor or Minister Counselo:z ) 
in our diplomatic missions is one that is in sore 
need of clarification. Every officer has served in 
at least one mission that suffered from divided 
authority at the top and those who have had this 
experience know that the effect is felt throughout 
the organization. 

Confused thinking on this matter exists because 
of a tradition in the United States Foreign Service 
which has ceased to be real. In the days when most 
Chiefs of Mission were political appointees it be- 
came necessary for the Senior Foreign Service 
Officer to head up the organization of the Mission. 
Many non-career Ambassadors liked it, others re- 
sented it as a combine directed against the Chief. 
In any case it was the accepted system and to this 
day most experienced Foreign Service Officers think 
of the Counselor as the person who heads the Mis- 
sion’s “organization.” Most Counselors brought 
up in the best traditions of the Service believe 
that they should try to keep their hands on all 
phases of the Mission’s activities and that all sub- 
ordinate officers should report to them regarding 
their work. 

The above described system of organization is 
no longer a practical one. Most Ambassadors are 
either Career Officers or men with a kind of experi- 
ence that makes them want to keep their own hands 
on the machinery of an office. The new type of 
Chief orders all of the heads of the units of his 
Mission to report directly to him. He likes to give 
directions to the various units and to supervise the 
work of certain ones. He does not want to give in- 
structions to a Counselor for transmission to the 
heads of the units, nor does he wish to receive re- 
ports from subordinate members of his staff 
through the hands of the Counselor. 

The consequence of the different concepts of 
their duties held by the Ambassador and the Coun- 
selor respectively is that in many Missions there 
is confusion and misunderstanding, if not actual 
friction at the top. Senior Officers often do not 
know to whom they should report. A situation has 
been known to exist where a Chief of Mission who 
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had a short time before been an efficient Coun- 
selor at another Post was so confused in his ideas 
that he upbraided the Counselor for not running 
the office and at the same time did his best to keep 
everything directly under his own control in such 
a way as to prevent the Counselor from knowing 
what was going on. In other cases a Counselor 
has realized that his Chief was actually bossing the 
routine of the office but has felt injured because 
of the belief that such an attitude on the part of 
the Chief constituted a reflection on the Counselor’s 
ability. 

The situation necessitates thoughtful revision. 
The logical solution is that the Counselor be con- 
sidered a person outside of the working organiza- 
tion—a person who stands ready to take the place 
of the Ambassador during the latter’s absences and 
who in the meantime carries out specific assign- 
ments from the Ambassador. He must be kept in- 
formed of major developments in order to be in a 
position to take the place of the Ambassador when 
the latter goes on vacation or retires, but he should 
not be given any regular duties connected with the 
organization of a Mission (except perhaps in sub- 
stitution of a Senior Officer who is temporarily 
absent). The post of Counselor should be con- 
sidered either as the culmination of the career of 
an older officer of long experience or as a post of 
training for promotion to the Chief of Mission. 
The occupant should consider it his duty to study 
major problems and advise his Chief regarding 
matters of policy. In other words his function | 
should not be administrative but of a nature im- 
plied by the word “Counselor.” 

Sometimes an Ambassador may feel that he must 
concentrate on certain special problems and may 
not want to supervise personally the work of the 
various units of the Embassy. In such cases he 
may instruct the Counselor to run the Chancery in 
the traditional manner. These cases would be ex- 
ceptional and the fact that the Chief specifically 
places upon the Counselor the responsibility for 
the work of others will obviate misunderstanding 
on the part of either one of them. The main point 
is that in charts of the standard organization of 
the Foreign Service the Counselor or Deputy Chief 
of Mission should be placed in a box off to one 
side and not under the Chief of Mission with all 
lines of contact running up to the Counselor instead 
of to the Chief who in most present-day Missions 
exercises direct control over the different sections. 

S. WALTER WASHINGTON 
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Tribute to Robert Frazer 


Tijuana, B. Cfa., Mexico, 
American Consulate, 


(Box 87, San Ysidro, California), 


May 23, 1947. 
To THE 
THE AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 


I have just read the letter of Erle R. Dickover 
in the May issue of the Journal, a letter containing 
a fine tribute to the late Robert Frazer. Perhaps 
I will be permitted to add a few words of my own, 


to express my affection for and appreciation of 
Robert Frazer. 


Mr. Frazer, Overton Ellis, Walter W. Hoffmann 
and myself arrived in San Salvador within a few 
days of each other in July and August of 1937, 
all upon transfer from previous posts. From the 
day he took charge as Minister, Mr. Frazer gave 
proof of his ability as a Chief and as an adminis- 
trator, and it was not long ere we all recognized that 
we were fortunate enough to have a most sympa- 
thetic and understanding principal officer with 
whom to work. The memory is still fresh of his 
regular morning visits to the different rooms of the 
Chancery to wish everyone a hearty good morning. 
He was never too big to ask our advice from time 
to time on matters which he thought required more 
than one head. The writer had the pleasure of 
working with him in the Residence during the plac- 
ing of the furniture and I can see him yet, seated 
at a small table with the inventory cards spread 
out before him; one of his little jokes was to the 
effect that when Mrs. Frazer returned from the 
States he knew she would change the furniture all 
around after we had worked so diligently to place it 
in what we thought were the best places. 


On more than one occasion he gave m= and my 
family the use of his car and chauffeur or a Sun- 
day, so we could take short trips and see some 
of the surrounding country, and we are deeply 
grateful to Mrs. Frazer as well for the graciousness 
and helpfulness they showed the time my mother- 
in-law suffered with a broken arm. The things they 
did to keep harmony and esprit de corps in the 
official family are far too numerous to mention 
here, but I doubt that I am alone in my sincere 
feeling of having been extremely fortunate by rea- 


son of having known and worked with Robert 
Frazer. 


LeonarRD E. THOMPSON 
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Real Consuls 


American Consulate 
Dhahran, Saudi Arabia 
June 26, 1947 

To Tue Epirors 

THE AMERICAN ForREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 

Below are quoted two sentences from a letter I 
received from an officer who was promoted from 
non-career vice consul to consul. Perhaps your 
readers would like to see these sentences. 

“The promotion did help my morale a great deal 
as I know it must have that of many another old 
timer who has been toiling away with scant recog- 
nition for lo these many years. Now if they would 
just let us in on the F.S. Retiremeat Fund, carry 
a diplomatic passport, and otherwise show that 
they now accept us, although cautiously and re- 
luctantly, as real “consuls,” perhaps all the years 
of having been subjected to an un-American caste 
system can be relegated to the limbo of far off, 
unhappy things.” 


E. BaILey 


Personal Automobiles 


American Consulate, 

Madras, India, 

February 27, 1947. 
To THE EpIrTors, 

THE AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 

At several posts—Madras is one—every officer re- 
quires a personal automobile. 

Newly appointed officers often find it awkward or 
even impossible to raise cash sufficient to pay for a 
car. Cou!d the Foreign Service Association play the 
role of rich uncle and keep such things in the fam- 
ily? It would relieve the young officer of embar- 
rassment. 

The proposal is to lend a lump sum free of in- 
terest, to be repaid in instalments by an allotment 
of pay. The Association’s funds could bear it, or, 
for that matter, interest could ke charged. The 
main point is to provide a facility within the four 
walls of our own inner sanctum. 

A colleague and highly esteemed friend, holding 
almost rabidly democratic views, protests that a 
consular officer is a human being (or almost) and 
can ride in a bus or street-car like anyone else. My - 
friend is objective enough to realize that in the 
United States a personal auto is a luxury nine times 
out of ten however much we like to call it a neces- 
sity. His foreign posts to date have been places 
where the transportation facilities are about the 
same as those at home. 

Agreeing heartily with my colleague that junior 

(Continued on page 55) 
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The Bookshelf 


Frances C. DE Wo.r. Review Editor 


The United States and the Near East. By E. A. 
Speiser. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1947. 262 pages. $2.50. 


The Near East has become a focal point of world 
interest steadily within the past few years. The at- 
tention of the United States has been drawn to this 
area due to both political issues, as the current Pal- 
estinian situation and to economic activity, such as 
the extension of American enterprise with the ac- 
quisition of the oil grants in Saudi Arabia and also 
the recent United States loan to Turkey. Thus any 
new source of -information on the Near East is 
eagerly grasped at this time by those immediately 
interested in the area, and a book such as this 
should prove both interesting and enlightening to 
even those with only a secondary interest in world 
affairs. 

The author, Dr. E. A. Speiser, professor of 
Semitics at the University of Pennsylvania, is an 
authority on the ancient Near East, and is known 
to be one of the most able men in his field. Dur- 
ing the last war he was Chief of the Near East Sec- 
tion of the Research and Analysis Branch of OSS. 
He has spent many years in archaeological research 
in the Near East and has many publications to his 
credit, one of which is Ethnic Movements in the 
Near East. 

The title belies the contents, however, as this book 
deals but slightly with the United States in the 
Near East until the concluding chapter, but it is a 
particularly level-headed and objective review of 
the area. The book does not cover all of the Near 
East but is confined to the Arab States. 

Dr. Speiser presents no new information, but the 
manner in which his information is presented makes 
exceedingly enjoyable reading. It is the book of a 
scholar without being pedantic; facts accurately 
presented. It is scientific in approach in the objec- 
tivity with which each side is presented. The most 
difficult problem of the day, the Palestinian ques- 
tion, is presented with clarity and justice to both 
sides, holding no brief for either the Zionists nor 
the Arabs. 

The author gives geographic and cultural back- 
ground explaining the peoples who made up the 
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ancient Near East and then gives a historical review 
of political events in the Near East through the end 
of World War I, followed by a chapter on events 
since 1939. The third part of the book is entitled 
“Problems of the Present and Future.” Besides the 
general economic, strategic and social *.questions. 
the author goes into the interests of the major pow- 
ers: Great Britain, Russia and France. 

Dr. Speiser attacks the problem of Palestine by 
giving the issues from the Jewish, Arab and British 
points-of-view. Then he offers his view for a solu- 
tion. The solution, he believes, cannot lie with any- 
one of the three vitally concerned parties, but “a 
feasible solution must proceed from a sympathetic 
understanding of the three direct interests—Jewish, 
Arab and British. It must rule out unilateral and 
two-way settlements as being incompatible with the 
common good. And it must require that each con- 
testant give up something for the common goal.” 
In a word, he feels that, “in a world engaged in 
bitter rivalries” the solution of Palestine should be 
“through constructive international control.” 

As for United States interests, Dr. Speiser points 
out that American missionaries were in the Near 
East as early as 1820. American archaeological ex- 
peditions went into the area in 1838, but United 
States interests on a large scale began with the dis- 
covery of oil. For an effective foreign policy Dr. 
Speiser sets three requirements: regional, realistic, 
and completely independent. “An independent 
American policy in the Near East, based on en- 
lightened self-interest, may reduce general tension. 
But automatic American support of British policy 
in the region threatens to increase tension to the 
explosive point. And an explosion in the Near 
East could not long remain confined to that region 
alone.” 

There is a crying need for such well-balanced 
thoughtful books on this “trouble zone” as Leon 
Dennon puts it, to counter much of the impassioned 
literature written by various factions in the Near 
East. However, this reviewer would also like to 
see a more intensive study on the modern Near 
East by Dr. Speiser, which there is no doubt he 
could do admirably. 

ELEANOR WEST 
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The Soviet Impact on the Western World. 
By Edward Hallett Carr. Macmillan, 1947. 113 
pages. $1.75. 


This is not an easy book to read objectively. 
When the author speaks of the “decaying capitalism 
of the mid-20th century” and when he states (in 
relation to trade unions and strikes that the “west 
ern world is traveling far more rapidly than most 
people yet realize along the Soviet path,” an Amer- 
ican reader is moved to clutch the flag and look for 
a soap box. 


The book is written without the zeal of a “mes- 
sage” but loses the force of unbiased presentation 
by almost complete lack of criticism of the Soviet 
system. One gathers that the author views the 
Soviet Union as trail breaker for the western world 
in achievement of true democracy. What we have 
called democracy is, according to Professor Carr, 
only a weak off-shoot of the genuine product. 


Tribute is paid to the individualism of the past 
four centuries but the author indicates that it is 
now clear to “all but the blind and the incurable 
that the forces of individualism have somehow lost 
their potency and their relevance in the contem- 
porary world.” Further, “The age of individualism 
now drawing to its close stands in history as an 
oasis between two totalitarianisms—the totalitarian- 
ism of the mediaeval church and empire and the 
new totalitarianism of the modern world.” Oasis 
seems a singularly well-chosen word. 


Francis M. 


A Dictionary of International Affairs. By A. 
M. Hyamson. Public Affairs Press, Washington 
8, D. C., 1947. 353 pages. $3.75. 


What is Geo-Politics? Who are the Basques and 
where are they to be found? What are the famous 
Charters, Pacts, Agreements and Treaties to evolve 
from World War II? Where are the Kuriles? 

The answers to the above and many more ques- 
tions are to be found in this truly excellent hand- 
book of world affairs. 
The nations, colonies 
and islands of the 
world are listed alpha- 
betically together with 
such vital statistics as 
the location of each, 
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the area covered, the population and its national- 
ity, its commerce and principal occupations, and so 


forth. 


Mr. Hyamson, who has been a specialist in inter- 
national affairs for many years, is well qualified 
to author such a compilation as is presented in this 
volume, which is truly a “global” dictionary and 
which is strongly recommended for the use of all. 


MarGareET R. KOHLEPP. 


Dario. by Percy Winner. Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, New York, 1947. 175 pages. $2.50. 


In this short “fictitious reminiscence,” Percy 
Winner covers a period of 20 years, from 1925 
to 1945, in the life of Dario Duvolti. Dario is an 
Italian serving under Mussolini. By profession he 
is primarily a political journalist, but he ‘is also 
a poet, soldier and novelist. By nature he is a 
bold and truculent opportunist and adventurer. 


When the story opens in 1925, Mr. Winner is a 
naive young American journalist assigned to Rome 
and Dario is an able and already prominent leader 
in Mussolini’s regime. The two become friends and 
the book presents the significant episodes in Dario’s 
life over 20 years, ending with his final oppor- 
tunistic political gesture. 


While Dario is one person, the author has used 
him as a medium to paint a picture of Italian 
fascism in general, with its intrigues, treacheries, 
and reversible foreign policies. Mr. Winner spent 
several years in Italy and he obviously was a per- 
ceptive and keen observer, for the background of 
Italy under Mussolini has an authentic ring. Dario 
himself is so real that one wonders if Mr. Winner 
did not know his counterpart in life. All through 
the book the depiction of Dario’s character is ex- 
cellent, with the final incident in the book making 
a perfect finishing touch. 


It is necessary in the first part of the book to 
cover a good many years in a few pages and the 
breaks between these episodes delays the develop- 
ment of absorbed interest in the story, but this is 
remedied when the action moves up to 1939. The 
book makes _ good 
reading, either as a 
novel concerning one 
man or as a study of a 
political regime. 


HELEN G. KELLY. 
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Our Retired Officers 


From THE Hon. DoucLas JENKINS 
2257 Oglethorpe Avenue, 
Augusta, Georgia 
June 26, 1947. 


When my retirement became effective the end of . 


1941, Mrs. Jenkins and I went to Charleston, South 
Carolina, where I had bought a lot on the shore of 
the Stono River and expected to build a house. But 
the war was on and priorities for building materials 
already in effect. We had to abandon the idea of 
building and then tried to buy a place in the city. 
But prices had already gone up enormously so we 
decided to look for prospects for a home in Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina; Aiken and other places. 

After looking at many houses in various places 
and with much soul searching, we finally decided 
on Augusta, where Mrs. Jenkins has a sister and 
my daughter (Mrs. William E. Seiffert) is living 
with her family. We bought the comfortable but 
modest old house in which we now make our home 
at the corner of Oglethorpe Avenue and Anthony 
Road and moved in on July 1, 1942. With the 
housing shortage and inflationary prices. we now 
realize we were wise to get a place of our own, and 
we have come to appreciate the house and its sur- 
roundings far more than we did at first. 

In addition to a maple and two spruces, we have 
three beautiful dogwood trees on our lot. There 
are also many birds that afford us no end of pleas- 
ure, and not a little anxiety in the spring when the 
voungsters hatch out and cats are on the prowl. 
Sparrows, blue jays and mocking-birds can be relied 
on to take care of themselves, but the poor little red 
birds and thrashers often fall out of their nests 
before they can fly, and then Mrs. Jenkins must be 
near by or a cat will get them! 

‘While the war was on, people in Augusta (like 
others) were much interested in foreign countries— 
especially enemy countries and our allies. I was 
often asked to talk at club meetings of various sorts, 
church circles, the USO and other gatherings. In 
time I made many informal addresses on Germany, 
China and Russia, and although I was never quite 
free of stage fright, I finally got so that I could 
speak without trembling at the knees, and without 
notes. In spite of my short-comings as an orator, 
I could see that people were really interested, and 
I believe what I had to say helped our Service and 
the Department in relation to the public. It seems 
to me the Department should encourage Foreign 
Service Officers to speak whenever the opportunity 
affords. I realize there is some risk of an officer 
saying something indiscreet, but on the whole I am 
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sure the advantages would far out-weigh the dis- 
advantages. 

Now that the war is over and the excitement and 
activities associated with it, are gone too, I am not 
overburdened with invitations to speak at public 
gatherings, but I manage still to keep busy. Mrs. 
Jenkins never learned to drive a car, so I am the 
family chauffeur. Then the house and yard require 
constant attention and tinkering, and I read a great 
deal—more than I should, perhaps—and. worry 
about the fate of humanity. In Augusta, a “yard 
man” is essential. The first we had was “Old 
Jake.” He must have been seventy-five, but he was 
still hale and hearty. He called himself a tree sur- 
geon, and one of our dogwoods is still flourishing 
because Jake plugged the hollow in its trunk with 
cement. Unfortunately Jake is gone, and although 
I have had several since they were not like him. 
I must now rely largely on myself to trim the hedge 
and run the lawn mower. And I assure my col- 
leagues that in Augusta grass and bushes can grow! 

I musn’t forget to say that during the early part 
of the war, I tried a vegetable garden, but like 
almost everyone else I didn’t meet with much suc- 
cess. I don’t think the soil was suitable, but Mrs. 
Jenkins seems to have her own ideas about this. 
Later I turned to zinnias and raised some really 
lovely ones. 

I should not be frank if I did not admit a cer- 
tain loneliness and nostalgia when we think of the 
delightful places in which we lived in Europe, 
China and South America. But we realize life in 
these places is no longer what it used to be, and 
we are content to rest here at home in reasonable 
quiet and peace. Like most Foreign Service folk, 
we have the things we collected around the world. 
Bits of blackwood and porcelain from the Far East 
and curios from Europe. Then there are the photo- 
graphs and things given us by friends (American 
and foreign) at different posts. I wish I could 
mention them by name, for we recall them all with 
affection, but there is not space for that. 


Nothing gives us more pleasure than to see ofh- 
cers and members of their family still in the serv- 
ice. Aside from Douglas, Jr., and his family, we 
have had visits recently from Chuck Burrows and 
Lucy, from Prescott Childs and also from Joe 
Jacobs and Bess. We are hoping to see Douglas 
and Helen and little Doug again in the near future, 
and perhaps some of the retired officers living in 
Washington or nearby will let us know when they 
pass through Augusta on the way to Florida or 
California. 
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Athens. 


FSOs Leonard Cromie and William Wit- 
man at a costume party in the Foreign 
Service dormitories at the American School, 
They think even their mothers 
would be a bit confused. 


Miss Constance R. Harvey, Foreign Serv- 
ice Officer at Zurich, was on June 14 pre- 
sented with the Medal of Freedom by Brig. 
General Legge, American Military Attache 
at Bern. Consul General Sam E. Woods is 


in the background. (See page 25) 


Service Glimpses 


The Secretarial Center of the office of the Political 
Adviser, Berlin. First row, l. to r., B. Marguerite 
Cody, Virginia Terry, Frances Brynes. Middle row: 
Mildred Akins, Marjory Cleaver, Ruby Miller, Lily 
Perry. Back row: Mary Harper, Shirley Duffy, Ellen 
Cunniff (in charge), Eleanor Bergmann. 


Charge d Affaires John M. Cabot, Belgrade, address- 
ing the gathering at U. S. Memorial Day service, May 
30.'L. to r.: Capt. Willard Sweetser, Col. James An- 
derson, Col. Richard C. Partridge, Dr. Alesh Bebler, 
Asst. Foreign Minister, Mr. Stanoje Simich, Foreign 
Minister, Monsignor Murphy, and three representa- 
tives of Yugoslav Ministry of National Defense be- 
hind Mr. Cabot at the rostrum. Photo by Vice Con- 
sul Basil F. Macgowan. 


FSO Charles Carson and Mrs. 
Winston Hale were married at the Church 
of St. Francis in the Woods, Caulfield, 
B. C., on April 2 with Consul General 
Howard K. Travers acting as best man. 


Corinth 


MISSION TO NEPAL 
(Continued from page 10) 


of Embassy for Economic Affairs at New Delhi; 
Raymond A. Hare, Foreign Service Officer assigned 
to the Department; William C. Johnstone Jr., Chief 
Public Affairs Officer of the Embassy at New Delhi; 
Lt. Col. Nathaniel R. Hoskot, Assistant Military At- 
taché at New Delhi; J. Jefferson Jones III, Vice 
Consul at Bombay; and Charles W. Booth, Vice 
Consul at Karachi. 

Mr. Hare and the writer, having left Washington 
by plane on March 30th and having picked up Mr. 
Jones in Bombay, reached New Delhi on April 6th. 
Mr. Booth also arrived there that day from Karachi, 
thus enabling the entire mission to get together for 
the first time the following day. The next four 
days were fully occupied with preparations for the 
journey. On the morning of April 11th we left 
New Delhi for Patna in the plane of the Military 
Air Attaché, Lt. Col. Charles E. Caple, who was our 
pilot. Reaching Patna in three hours, we had to 
spend the rest of the day there as our train did not 
leave from the other side of the Ganges until 
evening. We were however kindly given refuge 
from the intense heat of the Ganges plains by Sir 
Hugh Dow, Governor of Bihar, and Lady Dow in 
Governor’s House. 

As we crossed the holy Ganges late that evening 
by ferry the darkness was broken by two brightly 
burning ghats. We reached the Nepalese frontier 
at Ravaul at 1 p.m. the following day. There we 
were met by Command- 
ing General Hiranya 


ment to automobiles and trucks which were wait- 
ing for us. We then drove for twenty-seven miles 
up through the Himalayan foothills to the pictur- . 
esque city of Bimphedi at the end of the high- 
way where, in the welcome coolness of the moun- 
tains, we were served tea in the Maharaja’s guest 
house. It was already dark when we reached 
the point where the trail over the two Hima- 
layan ranges standing between us and Kathmandu 
begins. There we found about a hundred coolies, 
together with saddled horses and sedan chairs 
(known locally as dandis) ready to take us on along 
the trail. Because of the darkness we were requested 
by the colonel in charge of the party to ride in the 
sedan chairs, though he himself mounted his horse. 
The heavy baggage and equipment were sent for- 
ward on the aerial ropeway which runs from peak 
to peak over the mountains direct to Kathmandu. 
The hand baggage which we would need en route 
however was strapped to the backs of porters who 
accompanied us. 

We finally started what seemed straight up the 
mountains about 8 p.m. The sight and sound of 
this long caravan climbing the steep and rocky trail 
of continuous hairpin turns in the darkness of the 
night, broken only by a few bright lanterns and by 
occasional brush fires, will long be remembered by 
each of us. 

We reached the rest house at Sisagarhi Fort, 
three miles up the side of the mountain, at about 
9:30 p.m. There, after a hearty dinner, we spent 
the night. The next morning, as we started off on 
the remaining fifteen 
miles of the mountain 


Rana, Governor of Bir- 
ganj, who welcomed us 
to Nepal in the name of 
the Maharaja and of- 
fered us luncheon. 
After luncheon we 
started off on the first 
stage of our travel in 
Nepal, having kindly 
been furnished the Ma- 
haraja’s_ private train, 
the railway being of 
thirty-inch gauge. The 
train headed straight 
north for twenty-five 
miles to the railhead at 
Amlekganj, running first 
through fertile rice fields 
and then through wood- 
ed jungle. At Amlek- 
ganj we changed with 
our baggage and equip- 
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RESIGNATION OF SPRUILLE BRADEN 
AS HONORARY VICE PRESIDENT 
OF ASSOCIATION 


With sincere regret I hereby tender my 
resignation as Honorary Vice President of the 
Foreign Service Association, effective as of 


By reason of my many years of happy asso- 
ciation with the members of the Foreign Serv- or 
ice, it is with genuine sorrow that I relinquish 
this enjoyable and fruitful cooperation. How- 
ever, I shall always carry with me recollec- 
tions of this splendid body of men for whom, 
individually and collectively, I have such high 
regard and affection. My friendships within 
the Foreign Service I shall treasure. 
accept for your Association and its members 
my very best wishes for every success. 


trail on horseback, we 
experienced the first of 
the many military hon- 
ors accorded us in Ne- 
pal. This time it was in 
the form of a salute 
from the assembled gar- 
rison as we rode by. 
From then on we al- 
ternately rode on our 
sturdy mountain ponies 
walked over _ the 
rough, rocky trail. We 
soon reached the first 
pass at Chisapani Garhi, 
altitude 6,625 feet, and 
came to the second one 
at Chandragiri, altitude 
7,700 feet, in the early 
afternoon. The _ trail 
running through the 
valley between the two 
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Please 
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INSURANCE 
IN DOLLARS 


Wherever you are our special in- 
surance policies are available. 


Use one of the Insurance orders if avail- 
able in the shipping office. If not, write 
us giving value of the goods, date of 
policy desired, point of origin and desti- 
nation of the shipment. State whether 
an annual policy is desired or one to 
cover the shipment only. We will mail 
the policy and the bill. 


We also write all risk jewelry and 
fur policies, baggage insurance, 
fine arts policies, etc. 


SECURITY STEEL LIFT VANS 


provide the utmost in safety and conveni- 
ence, and are economical as well — saving 
packing costs and saving ocean freight 
charges. 
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passes was under intensive cultivation wherever 
possible, and the people we met both in the coun- 
iry and in the villages were happy and friendly. 
The view from the Chandragiri Pass was magnifi- 
cent even though clouds prevented us from seeing 
the inner snow-capped Himalayas. 

So steep and difficult was the ascent to the latter 
pass that we were surprised that most of us could 
reach the top on horseback. We learned later from 
our Nepalese hosts however that they are accus- 
tomed to traversing the whole length of the trail, 
down as well as up. on horseback in about a third 
of the time it took us. We had had an amusing in- 
dication of the condition of the trail from Lord 
Louis Mountbatten. He jokingly told us, when we 
were lunching with him in New Delhi, that he and 
Lady Mountbatten had visited Kathmandu while 
he had the Southeast Asia Command, and that she 
carried kindness to animals to such an extent that 
she not only didn’t want him to ride horseback over 
the steepest parts of the route but almost made 
him carry his horse over them! 

On leaving Chandragiri Pass we were again re- 
quested by the colonel in charge to use sedan chairs. 
Perhaps he didn’t want us to be too worn out on 
our arrival in Kathmandu. But we discovered that 
being carried up a steep trail is much more com- 
fortable than being carried down one, so we re- 
mounted our horses as we neared the end of the 
trail and made a somewhat more dignified entry 
into Thankot, which we reached about 4 p.m. There 


a representative of the Maharaja was awaiting us _ 


with cars to take us on into the capital. Incidentally, 
these cars and all the others in the Valley of Nepal, 
where there are many miles of good roads, have 
been carried in over the same trail by gangs of 
coolies who are said to move them and other large 
heavy objects at an incredible speed. They cannot 
be carried on the aerial ropeway because the maxi- 
mum weight that any one of its cars can carry is 
about 600 pounds. 

After cleaning up in the two tents which had been 
especially set up for us, our party was conducted 
with considerable ceremony through Kathmandu 
to the comfortable house in which we were to live, 
about six miles further on. About half-way in a 
battalion of infantry and a military band in dress 
uniforms were lined up in formation and welcomed 
us with a formal salute. A salute of seventeen guns 
was also fired. Three of the party were then re- 
quested to ride in a state coach-and-four, the others 
followed in cars, and we were escorted the rest of 
the way by a coloriul escort of lanccrs on beautiful 
horses. 

On arriving at our residence, situated near the 
British Legation compound, we found laid out on 
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the lawn gifts of flowers, fruit, fish, fowl and veni- 
son, welcoming gifts from the Maharaja. Soon 
Commanding General Bahadur called to welcome us 
on behalf of His Highness and to tell us of the plans 
which had been made for our negotiations. From 
then on during our twelve-day stay in the capital, 
every comfort was provided us by the thoughtful 
officials assigned to look after our needs. We were 
in facet overwhelmed with hospitality and made 
abundantly aware of the friendship and esteem 
which the Nepalese Government and people hold 
for the United States. The committee of ten 
Nepalese officials with whom we worked gave us 
every facility, gladly furnished all the information 
we requested, and made a sincere effort to cooperate 
with us in every possible way. At the same time 
they so arranged a schedule of sightseeing and en- 
tertainment that every minute outside our work, to 
which both sides devoted a great deal of earnest 
effort, was pleasantly occupied. 


With able but inobtrusive guides we visited the 
ancient capitals of Patan and Bhatgaon, each with 
their renowned examples of Hindu and Bhuddist 
architecture anc their countless temples and shrines, 
many of them the objects of annual pilgrimages on 
the part of .he devout. We saw the famous Bhud- 
dist temples of Swayambhu and Baudhanath (the 
latter with its English-speaking “China Lama”) 
and the great Hindu temples at Pashupati on the 
holy Bagmati River. We were also taken to see one 
of the Vailey’s three hydro-electric plants, the gun- 
powder plant and the mint. Especially interesting 
were the great museum and the library with its in- 
valuable Sanscrit, Tibetan and Chinese manuscripts, 
the latter with their learned Tibetan custodian. 


The United States Mission in turn presented | 
three cinema programs in the theater of one of the 
great palaces, each fully filled with large attentive 
audiences among whom were the Maharaja and 
all the higher Nepalese officials present in Kath- 
mandu. The American documentary films shown 
seemed to be very much appreciated by them, es- 
pecially one depicting the Tennessee Valley develop- 
ment. There seems little doubt but that Nepal has 
potentially enormous water-power resources, which 
they hope one day, possibly with American assis- 
tance, to develop. So interested in this is the Maha- 
raia that early this year he sent the First Secretary 
of the Nepalese Legation in Lordon, Mr. Pande, to 
Tennessee to make a thorough examination of and 
report on that great project. 

While the negotiation of an Agreement of Com- 
merce and Friendship and conversations on eco- 
nomic subjects were being carried on, the writer 
presented to King Tribhubana, on April 21st, at a 
eclorful reception held in the King’s Durbar Hall, 
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a personal letter from President Truman to the 
King formally recognizing, on the part of the 
United States, the independence of Nepal. On 
April 24th the negotiations were successfully con- 
cluded and on the next day, April 25th, at 2:31 
p.m., which the Hindu high priests considered to be 
the most propicious time, the Maharaja and the 
writer signed the Agreement at a formal ceremony 
in the beautiful Gallery Durbar Hall. 

The Agreement of Commerce and Friendship 
signed on that occasion is similar to agreements con- 
cluded in 1946 with Yemen and in 1933 with Saudi 
Arabia. It provides for the exchange of diplomatic 
and consular representatives and establishes the 
rule of non-discrimination in the future commercial 
relations between the two countries. It is in the 
form of an executive agreement and is intended to 
remain in force until superseded by a more com- 
prehensive agreement or treaty. It is terminable on 
thirty days’ written notice by either party. The 
Agreement should provide a basis for better under- 
standing between the United States and Nepal as 
well as between the United States and the southern 
Asia area in general. It should also provide a 
sound basis for economic and cultural relations be- 
tween the United States and Nepal which hitherto 
have been so little known to each other. 

The United States mission left Kathmandu the 
next morning, April 26th, and received, on the way 
out, the same kindly and friendly attentions on the 
part of the Maharaja, Commanding General 
Bahadur and other Nepalese officials it had received 
on the journey into the Valley. We left the King- 
dom of Nepal at Raxaul on April 27th, but only 
after being the recipients of several telephone mes- 
sages from Maharaja Padma and General Bahadur 
inquiring after our progress. As we made the en- 
tire return trip in daylight and now knew the trail, 
it was unnecessary for any of us to use sedan 
chairs, though of course we had them with us. 

The Maharaja had been somewhat worried that 
we had left Kathmandu on what was considered a 
rather inauspicious day, and we were in fact slightly 
delayed on the trip to New Delhi by the break-down 
of a truck carrying our baggage and by two derail- 
ments of trains preceding us. These were not at 
all serious however. On our arrival at Raxaul Com- 
manding General Hiranya again met us and offered 
us a luncheon, and then saw us off on the train for 
Lucknow. Colonel Caple kindly flew us from there 


to New Delhi, which we reached on the morning of 
April 29th. 


Before concluding it may be of interest to make 


a number of observations on Nepal based on our 
visit. The Kingdom of Nepal has never recognized 
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nor has the British Crown ever claimed para- 
mountcy over the country as in the case of the 
Princely States of India. Nevertheless one finds in 
Nepal an impressive example of the pomp and cere- 
mony encouraged by the Indian Government in the 
great days of the British Raj. The Government of 
Nepal is moreover primarily military in character. 
As a result the brilliance and color of the great Dur- 
bars and other formal ceremonies would be hard to 
surpass. At each of the more formal of the several 
ceremonies organized in honor of the United States 
mission, particularly the King’s and the Maharaja’s 
Durbars and that of the signing of the Agreement, 
the chief of the mission and the two senior ad- 
visers, accompanied by General Santa Rana, were 
transported in an elegant coach-and-four drawn by 
handsome horses and with outriders and footmen. 
The other four advisers followed the coach in two 
State automobiles, two by two with an officer-escort 
for each car, and the three vehicles were preceded 
and followed by an escort of Lancers or Sowars 
with long lances and colorful dress uniforms of the 
type seen in films of India, especially “The Lives 
of the Bengal Lancers.” 

At the ceremonies themselves the numerous gen- 
erals and other military and civil officials attending 
wore rich uniforms and helmets topped with bird- 
of-paradise plumes, the length depending on the 
rank and station of the wearer, as does the number 
of jewels, especially emeralds, with which they are 
encrusted. So heavy are these helmets that they 
have to be put on and taken off with the help of 
servants. 

On the arrival of the United States mission at the 
Durbar Halls where the ceremonies were being held, 
and also on our departure, we were invariably given 
a formal salute by a large formation of troops in 
dress uniform, members of the Fire Brigade lined 
the route, the American anthem and that of the 
Maharaja were played by excellent military bands, 
and on some of these occasions the appropriate 
number of guns was fired. At the most colorful and 
impressive of these ceremonies, that of the signing 
of the Agreement, salutes for the President of the 
United States, for his Personal Representative and 
for the Maharaja were fired successively by several 
batteries of artillery drawn up on the near-by 
parade ground. 

And speaking of military bands, the writer desires’ 
to pay tribute to the high quality of those he heard, 
so well did they play European music, such as selec- 
tions from operas, as well as their own pleasant 
native music. They must have been trained for sev- 
eral generations by English bandmasters in the 
service of the Maharaja, for we saw the grave of 
one of them in the cemetery of the British Lega- 
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tion. The native dancing we saw was also of a high 
artistic standard. The accompaniment was fur- 
nished by drums and the singing in unison of 
Ghurka soldiers. So graceful were the dancers in 
feminine costume that it was difficult to believe that 
they also were soldiers. 

The passionate devotion of the Nepalese to big- 
game hunting, which might almost be called their 
national sport, should also be mentioned. As the 
Terai, where this takes place, borders on India and 
is more easily accessible. distinguished foreigners 
are sometimes invited to participate. These shoots 
generally take place in winter or spring and nothing 
is allowed to interfere with them. Often great 
Bengal tigers, large rhinos and huge bears and 
smaller leopards are killed in the same hunt. The 
great Maharaja Chandra is said to have shot more 
than 300 tigers during his life. In the Terai the 
hunting is done from elephants, who are formed 
in a semi-circle. The beaters drive the game into 
this circle. At the great hunt organized for King 
George V following his great Durbar in 1911, some 
500 elephants were used, while in one to which the 
Viceroy Lord Wavell was invited more than 250 
took part. 

We were shown some interesting movies of a 
smaller hunt taken by General Nara Rana in which 
more than three thousand men and a hundred ele- 
phants participated. In many of the great palaces 
of Kathmandu are to be found vivid paintings de- 
picting actual incidents from great hunts of the 
past, another inescapable proof of their great love 
for this sport. 

The efforts of His Highness the Maharaja Padma 
to improve his country and to bring it, gradually 
to be sure, out of its present state of semi-isolation, 
should also be described. In May of this year he 
announced a number of contemplated changes 
which are rather precedent-shattering considering 
the conservative Hindu traditions of the country. 
These include the establishment of a_ partially 
elected and partially nominated legislature, reforms 
in the judicial system, and improvements in the 
educational organization, including, for the first 
time, the establishment of schools for girls. 

Since our departure from Nepal it has also been 
announced that the Nepalese and Indian Govern- 
ments have made arrangement to exchange am- 
bassadors. The British and Nepalese Governments 
have also raised the rank of their representatives to 
that of ambassador. 

The arrangement between the United States and 
Nepal is for the exchange of ministers. For the 
present our Ambassador in New Delhi will be ac- 
credited also as Minister to Nepal. and two or three 
members of his staff and one or two consular offi- 
cers in Calcutta will likewise be accredited to that 
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country. They will be expected to visit Kathmandu 


‘as our relations require until such time as it may 


be feasible for us to set up a permanent establish- 
ment there. The Nepalese on the other hand plan 
to open a legation in Washington, at first under a 
chargé d’affaires ad interim, and to assign a consul 
to New York in the distant future. 

In conclusion it is unnecessary to add that all 
the members of our party were glad to have the op- 
portunity of participating in this most interesting 
and unusual mission, even though it involved some 
hardship in travel as well as a considerable amount 
of hard work. The writer would also like to state 
here that he could not have been given a finer group 
of colleagues with whom to work, and that he is 
deeply indebted to each one of them for the success 
of the mission. ; 

Our group broke up on April 30th, the day after 
our return to New Delhi. Mr. Day, Dr. Johnstone 
and Colonel Hoskot rejoined their families and re- 
turned to their work in the Embassy in that city. 
Mr. Jones and Mr. Booth returned to their posts in 
Bombay and Karachi respectively. Mr. Hare started 
making preparations for a tour of the Foreign Serv- 
ice establishments in the Middle Eastern and Indian 
area prior to taking up his important duties in the 
Department. The writer, who missed his company 
on the return journey, flew directly to Washing: 
ton, where his family and much work were await- 
ing him, and which he reached five weeks to a day 
after his departure. 


-FOREIGN SERVICE CHANGES 
(Continued from page 5) 


ington, D. C., now assigned to the Department of State, 
has been transferred to Port-au-Prince, Haiti as Second 
Secretary and Vice Consul. 

WALTER P. McCONAUGHY, of Montevallo, Alabama, 
Second Secretary and Consul at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, has 
been assigned to Beirut, Lebanon, as Commercial Attaché. 

LESTER DE WITT MALLORY, of Tonasket, Washing: 
ton, recently assigned to the Department of State, has been 
transferred to Habana, Cuba, as Counselor of Embassy. 

JOHN B. OCHELTREE, of Clinton Avenue, Westport, 
Connecticut, until recently in the Department of State, has 
been assigned to Rio de Janeiro as First Secretary and 
Consul. 

RAYMOND W. T. PRACHT, of 13816 Atlantic Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, newly appointed Foreign Service Officer, 
has been assigned to Helsinki, Finland, as Third Secretary 
and Vice Consul. : 

ARCHIBALD R. RANDOLPH, of Cassanova, Virginia, 
Assistant Commercial Attaché at Helsinki, Finland, has 
been designated Commercial Attaché at the same post. 

S. ROGER TYLER, 115 Fifth Avenue, Huntington, West 
Virginia, Second Secretary and Consul at Moscow, Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, has been transferred to 
Geneva, Switzerland, as Consul. 

HENRY W. SPIELMAN, of Chickasha, Oklahoma, Agri- 
cultural Economist at Bombay, India, has been designated 
Consul at that post. 
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JAPAN’S MILITARISTS FACE THE MUSIC 
(Continued from page 17) 


war leaders, the shape of their case is already be- 
ginning to fit into the following outline: 


1. The prosecution has failed to prove the exist- 
ence of a conspiracy among the defendants to vio- 
late international laws and treaties. 

2. The 36 counts in the 55 count indictment 
against Tojo and his fellow defendants charging 
“crimes against peace,” are invalid on the grounds 
that all treaties which Japan is alleged to have 
broken reserved to each signatory nation the right 
to determine what constituted a war in self-defense. 
The defense argues that all signatories of the 
Briand-Kellogg Treaty of 1928 had demanded such 
a “self-defense” stipulation and that Japan had been 
forced into war to defend her sovereignty because 
of “military encirclement” by the Western Powers. 

3. Repeated violations by other powers of the 
very pacts and agreements which Japan is accused 
of breaking relieved the Japanese from any legal 
obligation of adhering to the treaties. This point 
was understood when Tribunal President Sir Wil- 
liam Webb asked Defense Attorney Ben Bruce 
Blakeney: 

“You are not suggesting that any previous breach 
of the Pact of Paris completely destroyed it?” 

“That statement is a correct statement of our 
position,” Blakeney replied. “Pacts may fall into 
desuetude by repeated violation.” ‘ 

4. The United States dropped atomic bombs on 
civilians in Hiroshima and Nagasaki, evidencing 
the “obsolete” nature of international laws and con- 
ventions pertaining to the conduct of war. 

5. The prosecution has not linked any of the 
defendants with personal responsibility for acts of 
field commanders who controlled prisoners of war 
and internees. 

6. Japan’s armaments were only proportionate 
to those of her neighbors. 

7. There is no basis for the belief that either 
the Japanese Army or the Japanese Government 
ever taught in the schools or any place else that 
the nation’s future was dependent upon aggression. 

8. Pacific islands were not fortified by the Japa- 
nese. Armaments installed on these islands made 
such areas “communication centers” or temporary 
bases for maneuvers. 


The defense has presented extracts from more 
than 100 official documents, including the Anglo- 
Japanese treaty of 1902, in which it seeks to show 
that other powers recognized certain specific rights 
of Japan in Asia. This, according to New York 
Times Correspondent Lindesay Parrott, is an ap- 
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parent attempt to show that Japan actually acquired 
by normal diplomatic procedure the advantantages 
that the prosecution charges were used as a spring- 
board for her later aggression. 

The press of Japan, accorded court room facil- 
ities equal to those of the Allied press, has given 
the war crimes trial top coverage. This fact is of 
inestimable importance in the furtherance of our 
program of re-educating the Japanese for democ- 
racy. The Japanese press, almost without excep- 
tion, has made a determined effort to convince its 
readers of their individual and collective respon- 
sibility for the existence of the military clique and 
the prosecution of the war. 

Statements such as “We should feel that we our- 
selves are on trial,” and “It is not only the defend- 
ants, but also the Japanese way of life that must 
face the judgment of civilization,” have appeared 
regularly in editorial discussions of the war crimes 
trial. 

The /shikawa Shimbun told its readers that the 
Japanese should not ignore the trial with a com- 
placent “it concerns somebody else only” attitude. 
“We Japanese, every one of us, had done our best 
to bring the war to a victorious end; and in that 
sense we are all responsible for the war,” this news- 
paper declared. “Therefore, we should all consider 
that the trials concern us and face them as a valu- 
able lesson to the Japanese as a nation.” 

Tokyo papers heralded the formal opening of the 
Tribunal as “an historic occasion . . . a foundation 
for the new democracy in Japan.” The general 
consensus was that the people are certain that the 
trials will be conducted fairly. Japanese writers 
expected the court’s decisions to have great influ- 
ence on the nation’s future. 

Asahi, with a daily circulation of more than 
3,000,000, called the charges against Tojo and his 
fellow defendants “an indictment against the plan- 
ners and executors of reactionary warfare.” The 
paper concluded: “We feel our duty even more 
strongly now . . . to purge the reactionary influ- 
ences from our country through the consummation 
of a democratic revolution.” 

Mainichi, Asahi’s big national rival, held that 
the defendants were “not even good enough villains 
to incite real hatred,” but despicable “because of 
their eagerness to escave all responsibility.” Tokyo 
Shimbun pointed out that the war crimes trial was 
especially significant because it serves “to tell us 
more about the truths of war by disclosing the 
crime of the instigators.” 

That Japan’s little man is getting an entirely new 
slant on modern Japanese history from the Tokyo 
war crimes trial is recognized by the Japanese 
press. Yomiuri, for example, told its more than 
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ible! New—really new—from tires to top! 

From the restrained elegance of its bonnet to the 
sweeping ultramodern lines of its massive rear 
bumper, the sheer beauty of this luxurious new 
Packard Convertible will give you a thrill! 

And while you will lose your heart to the beauty 
of this new convertible, you know full well that 
behind the Packard crest you will find all the other 
things you expected in the car you’ve dreamed of... 


PACKARD 
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...a New 145-HP Straight-eight Packard En- 
gine with more power than you'll ever need —and 
velvet-smooth! Automatic, Controlled, All-weather 
Ventilation which provides constant supply of fresh 
air even with windows tightly closed! 

Magic Push-button Controls for top, all four 
windows, and front seat adjustment! 

Once you’ve seen and driven this distinguished 
convertible, nothing short of such perfection can 
ever again fully satisfy you. 


Ask the man who owns one 
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SOCONY-VACUUM 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 


26 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 4, W. Y. 


1,000,000 readers that “Japan’s recent history is 
being re-written page-by-page through the disclo- 
sures of the Tribunal.” Yomiuri offered an “interim 
report” on the revised history of the “Manchurian 
Incident.” In a long and factually written article, 
this paper traced chronoligeally the steps, both mili- 
tary and political, leading to the conquest of Man- 
churia and the establishment of Manchukuo. 

In the same vein the Tokyo Times wrote: “The 
inside story of the ‘Manchurian Incident’. . . has 
been clarified and we have been caused to give 
thought to the factors which have affected our na- 
tional destiny. We have seen beyond all doubt 
that the enemies of Japan are not the foreign na- 
tions, but are actually the evil, criminal militarists.” 

Every day the Tribunal convenes, a long queue 
of Japanese citizens lines up for admission to the 
spectators’ gallery, which is divided equally between 
Japanese and Allied visitors. Their presence at the 
trial has at least three major salutary effects. 

First of all Japanese are hearing news long de- 
nied them. Their nation’s history, buttressed and 
supported in the past by propaganda, state religion, 
and exaggerated patriotism, is being re-written be- 
fore their eyes. 

Then the Japanese are treated to the spectacle 


of American lawyers, teamed with Japanese coun- 
sel which each defendant has, defending their for- 
mer enemies. The Americans were named to in- 
sure that the accused would not be prejudiced by 
lack of counsel thoroughly familiar with the Eng- 
lish language or with procedure before military 
tribunals. Japanese can see for themselves how 
eminently fairly the trial is being conducted, a fact 
which has evoked widespread approbation among 
the people and in the press of Japan. 

And, finally, the Japanese who make their way 
up to the War Ministry Building overlooking the 
tubble of bomb-scarred Tokyo are served notice 
personally that those entrusted with the occupation 
intend to mete out the “stern justice” pledge by 
the Potsdam Declaration for all war criminals. 

The vestments of “holy war” which Japan’s rulers 
used to disguise their murderous campaign of ag- 
gression are being stripped away today in Tokyo. 
Those who stressed Japan’s “divine mission” to 
rule a great portion of the globe stand accused as 
common felons. By thus discrediting the synthetic 
moral values which the militarists utilized to the 
maximum in stimulating the passion for war, the 
Tokyo war crimes trial is contributing mightily to 
the formation of a peaceful and democratic Japan. 
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W: measure the value of any university by the extent to which it helps 
improve the conditions of human life. The research work of the 
scientists of the world-wide IT &T laboratories contributed many basic 
developments in electronics and communications before the war and 
particularly for the war effort of the United States and its allies. 

Now, with the new impetus of postwar demands, IT &T draws on its 
vast reservoir of technical knowledge to help keep America in the 
forefront of progress. IT &T is constantly advancing 

—in telephone and telegraph communications equipment 

—in aviation electronics directed primarily to air safety 

—in mobile radio 

—in FM broadcasting 

—in PTM (Pulse Time Modulation) multiplex broadcasting 

and telephony on a single frequency 

—in television 

—in direction-finding and sea navigation 
and in many other developments in these areas of human progress 
in which, for over two decades, 1T&T has been a world-wide leader. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 


67 Broad Street, NewYork 4, N. Y. 


IT&T serves 
the world in these eight 
additional ways: 


” MANUFACTURE OF COMMUNICATIONS 


AND ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 
IT & T factories in 26 countries, 
sales offices in many more, make 
it the largest international com- 
munications and radio supplier. 


TELEPHONE OPERATIONS 
I T & T has modernized and ex- 
panded national telephone net- 
works in many countries, and owns 
and operates 7 systems in Latin 
America and Shanghai, China. 


RADIOTELEPHONE COMMUNICATIONS 
1 T & T has installed and operates 
the radio stations connecting most 
of the countries of South America 
by radiotelephone with 95% of 
the telephones of the world. 


RADIO AIDS TO AERIAL NAVIGATION 
I T & T companies, world-wide 
pioneers in radio navigation re- 
search, are today manufacturing 
and further developing electronic 
aids for safety in air transportation. 


CABLE AND RADIOTELEGRAPH 
COMMUNICATIONS 
IT&T associates have 47,000 miles 
of submarine cable, 6600 miles of 
landline connections, over 60 inter- 
national radiotelegraph circuits, 


MARINE COMMUNICATIONS SALES 
AND SERVICE 
I T & T associates operate 7 U. S. 
marine communications shore sta- 
tions and have 152 sales-service 
agencies at principal world ports. 


TECHNICAL AND ADVISORY SERVICES 
I T & T technical and advisory 
services are supplied to certain 
government telephone systems as 
well as to privately owned tele- 
phone operating enterprises. 


EXPORT 
1 T & T maintains an export de 
partment which supplies its cus 
tomers their complete requi tt 
of electrical equipment, including 
products of other manufacturers. 


America’s World-Wide Leader in Communications, Electronic Research and Precision Manufacture 


U.S. Manufacturing Subsidiary: Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation, Clifton, New Jersey 
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AMERICAN EASTERN 


IN 


SYRIA 
LEBANON 
PALESTINE 
TRANSJORDANS 


EGYPT Q AFGHANISTAN 


TUNISIA 


THE SOMALIS : 
REPRESENTS LEADING AMERICAN MANUFACTUR- 


ERS in 24 COUNTRIES of the NEAR 
and MIDDLE EAST 


MAINTAINS a TECHNICAL DIVISION to NEGOTI- 
ATE and DEVELOP PROJECTS of ALL KINDS in the 
NEAR and MIDDLE EAST 


AMERICAN EASTERN CORP. 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 50 Trinity Place 
New York 20, N. Y. New York 6, N. Y. 


Circle 6-0333 HAnover 2-4704 
BRANCHES or AGENTS in all 
NEAR EASTERN COUNTRIES 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 
(Continued from page 25) 


MANCHESTER 
June 18, 1947. 

Vice Consul W. Milbourne Neighbors, wife and 
daughter visited for two weeks in May in The 
Netherlands and Belgium. While in Brussels, Mr. 
Neighbors visited ‘Mr. Theodore Achilles at the 
Embassy. 

American Clerk William Farrer-Baynes visited 
France and Switzerland for two weeks in May and 
early June. 

Miss Kathleen M. Greaves, alien reporting clerk 
at Manchester, England, while on vacation in the 
United States during May, called at the Depart- 
ment, and arrangements were made for her to visit 
the Department of Commerce. 

S. Reap THoMpPson. 


LONDON 

It has long been asserted, and rightly so, that, in 
the Foreign Service even more than in most pro- 
fessions, wives exert a great influence for better 
or for worse on their husbands’ careers. The fa- 
vorable side of this proposition was clearly demon- 
strated on June 10 when Their Majesties King 
George and Queen Elizabeth held a Royal Diplo- 
matic Presentation Garden Party in the grounds of 
Buckingham Palace, at which the Embassy’s officers 
and their wives were presented individually to Their 
Majesties. This is the first year since before the 
war that Royal Garden Parties have been held. 
The June 10 party was the second of four for this 
season. The ladies curtsied and shook hands with 
both the King and the Queen, and the men con- 
fined themselves to handshakes and bows. By 
protocol, only the officers who had wives or eligible 
daughters to be presented were asked, and so all 
the men present got in only on the strength of 
matrimony. 

The American Embassy group of nearly one hun- 
dred, headed by Ambassador and Mrs. Lewis Doug- 
las and their daughter, Miss Sharman Douglas. 
was waiting in the line of diplomatic contingents 
(flanked and preceded by the Russians) in the 
brilliant June sunshine when the King and Queen 
emerged from the Palace punctually at four, accom- 
companied by Queen Mary and the Royal Prin- 
cesses, Elizabeth and Margaret Rose. The friendly 
and yet dignified ease with which each person was 
greeted was striking, and illustrated one reason for 
the affectionate esteem in which the Royal Family 
is held by their people. 

All the ladies went past without any trouble with 
their curtsies to the great relief of some who were 
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Brook 
WWiskey. BLEND 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS EXPORT COMPANY, INC. 
: 120 Broadway, New York 5, New York, U.S.A. - 


OLD CROW— bonded bourbon or rye. OLD SUNNY BROOK whiskey—a biend. BELLOWS PARTNERS CHOICE whiskey—a biend. 
RON MERITO—White or Gold Label. OLD GRANDAD—bonded bourbon, 
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HE TEXAS COMPANY through 

close supervision of all 
phases of its operations such 
as drilling, pipe lines, refining, 
etc. assures users of uniformly 
high quality Texaco fuels and 
lubricants. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Texaco Petroleum Products 
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understandably worried about the technique—es- 
pecially with several thousand onlooking, less fa- 
vored guests. Later, all the members of the Royal 
Family circulated among the guests, and then had 
tea in the Royal Enclosure, to which Ambassador 
and Mrs. Douglas and a relatively few others were 
asked. The King wore the uniform of a five-star 
Admiral of the Fleet, and the Queen a short pink 
crepe dress with matching scarves flowing from 


the shoulders. W. StTrRaATTon ANDERSON, Jr. 
* *% 


Even for a communist, there must be something 
special about meeting a King and Queen. Among 
the democratic ladies of our Embassy in London 
it caused a mild frenzy which overworked the dress- 
makers, the telephone system, and anyone who 
claimed talent as a weather prophet. The research 
and effort of all the ladies among the 5,000 guests 
at the Garden Party were obvious. Each had ulti- 
mately expressed her idea of the weather, the respect 
due a King and Queen, the best dress in her ward- 
robe. Whatever she wore, from a little black 
suit to a long picture dress apd bonnet, she met 
her counterpart. Our Ambassador’s wife, Mrs. 
Douglas, had on a blue print and a white hat. Her 
daughter, Sharman, wore bright yellow. Mrs. Gall- 
man wore black with a pink bonnet adorned by a 
tulle bow. Mrs. Lewis Clark was dressed in blue. 

Appropriately, however, the Princesses stood out 
among the best-dressed and best-groomed. In fact, 
I think the essence of being a princess, aside from 
fancy dress and long golden locks, lies in beau- 
tiful synchronization. The fundamental is a straight 
back and proud carriage, but matching bag and 
shoes and glossy hair and a hat trimmed with pink 
to go with a pink dress are important, too. 

The King and Queen are charming. All the 
men looked handsome in their morning coats, but 
the uniformed King seemed especially so, and 
almost indigenous to garden parties. The Queen’s 
face is serene and friendly. 

The climax of the afternoon came when the Am- 
bassador said one’s name, the King took one’s 
hand, and one curtsied to him and to the Queen. 
For my part, I forgot my friends’ instructions 
about right foot behind left foot, head up, sweet 
smile. I only remembered that when I was a little 
girl I had to curtsy when I shook hands. Ever 
since, my knees have wobbled when I’ve been intro- 
duced to important people, and I was glad that on 
this occasion they gave way readily, if not grace- 
fully. The reward was tea on the lawn by a pond 
with a Gold Coast band playing. The Band of the 
Coldstream Guards provided music in another part 
of the grounds. Mary B. ANDERSON. . 

(Continued on page 50) 
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COMING: Better Clothing for Everyone! 


ORE AND MORE of the wool and cotton 
M grown in producing countries is now 
being made into finished cloth in loeal tex- 
tile mills. With the help of modern ma- 
chinery and production methods, more and 
better clothing is being made available for 
everyone. 


In textiles, as in all other rapidly devel- 
oping industries, Allis-Chalmers equipment 
is playing an important part. 


Allis-Chalmers not only makes the elec- 
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tric motors and V-belts that drive thousands 
of textile machines, but also builds turbines 
and generators that supply electric power. 
Many of the largest power plants in the 
world have been equipped by Allis-Chalmers. 


Allis-Chalmers builds the world’s largest 
line of major industrial equipment for every 
industry. Communicate with our represen- 
tative or distributor in your country. 

ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

General Machinery Division 
Milwaukee 1, Wis., U. S. A. 


Electrical 
Equipment 


and Hydraulic 
Turbines, 
Condensers 


Crushing, Cement 
and 
Mining Machinery 


Centrifugal 


Flour ror Sawmill 
Equipment 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 
WORLD'S LARGEST LINE OF MAJOR 
a 
_ 
Pumps 
1847-1947 Oentury of Service 
3 


® Favorite meeting place of For- 
eign Service men in the Nation's 
Capital. Four blocks from the De- 
partment of State. Convenient to 
all points of interest in Washing- 
ton. Exclusive Men’s Bar. Famous 
food. Coffee Shop. Gay Cocktail 
Lounge. Air Conditioned in the 


summer. 


The 
Mavetower 


WASHINGTON, 


C. J. MACK, General Manager - 
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ATHENS 
May 31, 1947. 

We are a bit groggy here in the full glare of the 
world’s spotlight as Greece becomes the glass-walled 
laboratory for the testing and application of a new 
and resolute U. S. foreign policy. There is a feel- 
ing of urgency in the air, while truly momentous 
new responsibilities are thrust upon us. New per- 
sonnel are arriving in Athens in quick succession— 
seven F.S. clerks within as many days and four new 
FSO’s are expected—but we haven’t quite caught up 
yet. Nevertheless the satisfaction of our task, and of 
the really hard work it means for all of us, is very 
great. For the first time since their liberation 
from the Germans in 1944, hope could be seen 
written on the faces of the Greek people. 

Ambassador Paul Porter as head of the prepara- 
tory American Economic Survey Mission, together 
with his exceptionally qualified staff (which in- 
cluded Francis Lincoln of ED and Bill Rountree 
of NE) left behind a very favorable impression, 
both officially and personally. Rountree has now 
returned to Athens for a few weeks to help get the 
huge new program started. Other recent visitors 


-have included our genial and respected F.S. In- 


spector Merle Cochran (who went over us with a 
fine-tooth comb), Mrs. Karl Rankin (on a nostalgic 
visit from Vienna), Mrs. George Allen (to and from 
Tehran), Ambassador Dunn (as the President’s 
Special Representative for the funeral of George 
II), and Harold Hoskins (now on private business) 
whom FSO’s who served in the Middle East during 
the war will remember as a sometime Presidential 
Special Representative to Ibn Saud and former 
head of the US/UK Middle East Supply Center in 
Cairo. Mr. and Mrs. Jack Horner from Sofia, and 
David LeBreton of NE, returning from special as- 
signment at Ankara, have also popped in for brief 
stays. Sam Berger from London has been with us for 
the past month advising on labor matters pending 
the arrival of Athens’ first full-blown Labor Attaché, 
Smith Simpson, recently transferred from Brus-:els. 
The FSO’s assigned to Athens, assembled chez 
Counselor Keeley, were recently called upon for a 
novel test of their loyalty and devotion when the 
homeward-bound U. S. delegation to the Inter- 
Parliamentary Conference at Cairo, headed by Sen- 
ators Barkley and Brewster, found they needed 
mourning black neckties for their call on the new 
Greek King. To a man, we stripped .. . and feel- 
ing slightly Byronic in the Aegean breezes, quietly 
returned to our homes. Mr. Keeley is still trying to 
sort out the tangled ownership of a dozen or so 
very similar-looking black neckties (only slightly 
worn). Wirnay, II. 
(Continued on page 52) 
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Carrying a precious export 
from the U.S. 
to 5 continents 


@ Every Clipper that flies overseas carries more 
than passengers, mail and Clipper Express. It 
carries an equally precious export... U. S. 
prestige. For millions of people all over the world 
regard the Clippers, their trusted link with America, 
as representing the friendly spirit of America! 

During Pan American’s 19 years of global 
flying experience, this sacred trust has been well 
guarded by the pleasant, efficient crews who wear 
the Pan American uniform. Since 1927, the Flying 
Clippers have logged over 500 million 
overseas miles . . . have carried over 6 million 
passenge.s abroad . . . a record unequalled by 
any other airline! 


PAN AMERICAN 
d 


The System of the Flying Cipppers 


ALL OVER THE WORLD, 
U.S. PRESTIGE FLIES WITH THIS S YMBOL 
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Kindergarten through 9th Grade 


WHEREVER you may be stationed, 
Calvert ‘“School-at-Home” can 
provide, by mail, a sound, mod- 
ern education for your child. 
Lessons are complete, easy to 
follow. No teaching experience is needed. Expert 
guidance by Calvert staff available. 

All books and supplies provided. Calvert lessons are widely 
used by State Department families. Courses empha- 
size fundamentals to assure thorough elementary 
education. More than 74,000 children all over the 
world have been educated by Calvert methods. 

Start anytime. Calvert-taught pupils often receive ad- 
vanced standing on entering other schools. 

Write for catalog today. 


CALVERT SCHOOL 


1300 W. Tuscany Road, Baltimore 10, Md. 


BELGRADE 
June 9, 1947. 

On May 30, 1947, a memorial service in honor of 
the American airmen who fell on Yugoslav soil 
during World War II was held at the United States 
Military Cemetery situated on a beautiful hill over- 
looking the city of Belgrade. The invocation was 
read by The Reverend Monsignor Albert J. Murphy, 
Chief, Yugoslav Mission, Catholic War Relief Serv- 
ices, Inc.. of New York, and the address which 
followed was delivered by Mr. John M. Cabot, 
United States Charge d’Affaires a.i., in the presence 
of the Yugoslav Minister of Foreign Affairs, rep- 
resentatives of the Yugoslav Ministry of National 
Defense, members of the 


Sweetser. United States Naval Attaché, in the name 
of the American Embassy, and the other by Colonel 
Richard C. Partridge, United States Military At- 
taché, assisted by Colonel James Anderson, United 
States Air Attaché, in behalf of the United States 
Army. A salute was fired by a Yugoslav military 
guard of honor, following which taps were sounded 
by a member of the United States Army. Appropri- 
ate music was provided by a Yugoslav military band. 

During the air battles over Yugoslavia in 1943 
and 1944 more than one thousand American airmen 
gave their lives. About 340 bodies have so far been 
recovered and identified and lie buried in the 
United States Military Cemetary which was laid 
out and is maintained by the American Graves 
Registration Unit located in Belgrade which has 
done a magnificent job against almost insuperable 
odds. Each grave is marked with a wooden cross 
and nameplate and was decorated for the occasion 
with an American flag and fresh flowers. 

Basi, F. Maccowan. 


VALPARAISO 
February 28, 1947. 


On the occasion of the recent promotion to Con- 
sul of Warren C. Stewart, a few of his friends here 
in Valparaiso invited him to dinner to celebrate 
the occasion. However, one hundred and thirty- 
six Chilean, British and other foreign government 
officials and business men attended the “fiesta.” 
Numerous friends called personally at the Con- 
sulate to congratulate him. 

In the memory of the oldest man present this was 
the most extraordinary overt manifestation of 
friendship ever accorded the representative of a 
country here in Valparaiso, and was not only a 
personal honor to Mr. Stewart but was also in- 
dicative of the goodwill that exists between the 
United States and Chile. 

Tuomas F, Nowan. 


CALCUTTA 


Mr. Banna Dass has completed 25 years’ service 
with the Consulate Gen- 


diplomatic corps. includ- 
ing the military attachés 
of the allied powers, the 


NEW JOURNAL SUBSCRIPTION RATE 


eral at Calcutta as a 
Sweeper (Janitor). On 
his return from an ex- 


American colony (com- 
posed primarily of the 
Embassy staff) and a 
small group of Yugo- 
slav citizens. Two 
wreaths were laid—one 
by Mr. Cabot, assisted 
by Captain Willard 
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Due to increased production costs of the 
Journat, the Editorial Board is forced to an- 
nounce an increase in the subscription rate to 
$3.00 per year. This rate is effective for all 
subscriptions entered or renewed as of July 
1, 1947. All single copies after that date will 
be 30c each. 


tended visit to his home 
village, he was present- 
ed with a scroll of sig- 
natures of all members 
of the Consulate Gen- 
eral staff and a purse of 
money. 

SAMUEL J. FLETCHER. 
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A Fox was boasting to a Cat that he 
knew a hundred ways to escape his ene- 


The simple way 


Just then a pack of hounds came in pur- 


suit, and the Cat scampered up a tree. 
e The Fox, in deciding which of his hun- 
1S { e Sa e Wa dred ways to escape, became confused 
. and was caught. The Cat, hidden in the 
tree, reflected, ‘‘The simplest way is the 


safe way.”’ AESOP’S FABLES 
= Many people have complicated ways of testing 
whisky. Yet the simplest—the safest—way is the 


water test, which reveals whisky’s true nature. 
Try it with Seagram’s V. O. See for yourself why 
this distinctively different whisky is recognized as 
Canada’s finest! 


TRY THIS SIMPLE WATER TEST 


1. Add good, pure drinking water (plain or soda) to an 
ounce or two of Seagram’s V.O. Canadian Whisky. Now, 
breathe in that tempting, inviting bouquet. 


2. Sip slowly; enjoy the distinctively different taste, the 
rare delicacy, the light-bodied smoothness of Seagram’s 
V.O. with water. Then you'll know Seagram’s V.O. 
is one of the world’s finest whiskies and the lightest, 
cleanest-tasting whisky you have ever enjoyed. 


CANADIAN WHISKY 


It’s lighter...If's better for you! 
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among the peoples of the Americas, 
the Chase National Bank today is in the 


fostering Pan-American relations by the 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


against loss .. 
Lonc active in promoting commerce ASE | 


vanguard of those institutions which are Travelers Cheques 
V Safer than cash 


promotion of trade and travel. V Promptly refunded if lost or stolen 


Spendable anywhere 
¥ Good until used 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


VW Cost only 75¢ per $100. ($50 or less—40¢) 


AMERICAN EXPRES 


¥ No identification needed except your signature 


Sold at Banks and Principal Railway Express Offices 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


( active 
for} 

associate J 
Service Association for the fiscal year 1947-1948. 


I hereby apply i membership in the American Foreign 


In payment therefor I am attaching to this membership blank my 


personal check drawn on a United States bank for the sum of $8.00 


$5.00 
payable to the American Foreign Service Association. 


It is my understanding that this membership will include a subscription 
to the AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL during the fiscal 


year 1947-1948. It is furthermore my understanding that dues are payable 
prior to July 1, 1947. 


(address or post) 
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EDITORS’ COLUMN 
(Continued from page 20) 


generously to the advancement and welfare of the 
Foreign Service Group as a whole. In Ottawa, in 
Peking, in Madrid, in Bern, in Warsaw, in Con- 
stantinople, in the Hague, in La Paz, or in any of 
their far flung posts, they must have day dreamed, 
as do we all, of retirement. Then suddenly it is 
here. Some of us may live our dreams. Best luck, 
good comrades who matched with us your hour. In 
your going, the JouRNAL salutes you. 


But fortunately all is not parting. The JouRNAL 
also takes this opportunity to welcome Robert 
Lovett, our new Under Secretary. As his reputation 
is global, we would be presumptuous to express 
more than our feeling of pride that he has joined 
this undaunted band, this grateful crew. 

In February 1946, the JouRNAL extended to Nor- 
man Armour its best wishes for a well earned rest. 
His return to the fold proves, if proof were neces- 
sary, that his whole life is devoted to service to the 
Service. Each one of us expects great things of 
him, perhaps more than it is fair to expect of any 
one human being. But then, Norman Armour is 
rather more than human; he is that rare species 
who while still alive has become legend. 

Can we help but be thankful to Mr. Marshall who 
has had the apt discernment to summon to his side 
two such aides as Lovett and Armour? We have 
reason to be of good heart. Ave atque vale. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 
(Continued from page 27) 


officers have legs and can walk to work without 
losing face, I have done exactly that at all but two 
posts of assignment. The chief needed a car as part 
of his routine job, but the rest of us could, and did. 
strap-hang. Nevertheless, there are posts where an 
officer might as well not be sent unless he brings 
some sort of personal conveyance with him, if only 
a bicycle. Madras is one such, and a “puzh-bike” 
in this heat is not exactly a joy. The residences 
available to an American and those in which his 
Indian friends live are scattered among the twenty- 
eight towns which make up the Los Angeles-like 
city of Madras, and no bus or tram lines serve these 
residential districts. It is the rule rather than the 
exception to have to go five or six miles from one’s 
bungalow for an engagement elsewhere. As _ in 
America during the auto, gasoline and tire shortage. 
the shifts to which people have been put—sharing 
cars, hiring jutkas or rickshaws by the month, tak- 
ing a taxi if one is available—are happily easing 
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To the Foreign Service Officers 
of the United States 
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Uniteo States AND GUARANTY 

CompPaANy puts at your disposal its service in 

writing your bond. Special attention is given 

to the requirements of Foreign Service Officers. 

Our Washington office specializes in this 
service. 


+ 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY AND 
GUARANTY COMPANY 


Chris. A. Ebeling, Jr., Manager 


1616 EYE ST., N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Telephone—NAtional 0913 


Write for your copy of the “Insurance Guide” 


Pier 3, North River, New York 6, N. Y. 


COLOMBIA 
MIDDLE AMERICA COSTA RICA 
Since the turn of the century, nesiianan 
the United Fruit Company’s REPUBLIC 
Great White Fleet has served ECUADOR 
Middle America, transporting EL SALVADOR 
great cargoes and thousands of GUATEMALA 
Passengers to and from the HONDURAS 
lands of our nearest neighbors JAMAICA, B. W. I. 
to the South. = 
CANAL ZONE 
* PANAMA 


GREAT WHITE FLEET 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
New Orleans: 321 St. Charles St., New Orleans 4 


Chicago: 111 W. Washington St., Chicago 2 
San Francisco: 1001 Fourth St., San Francisco 7 


WHitehall 4-1700 
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Foreign Service Officers and personnel are 
cordially invited to visit our show rooms, 
where our complete line of office equipment 
is on display. 


THE W. D. CAMPBELL COMPANY 


Government Contractors — Business Furniture 
Exclusive Agents for Standard Desks and 
Gunlocke Chairs 


1014 15TH ST., N. W. (Investment Building) 


Free Parking in Building WASH., D. C. 


GEORGE SEAGRAVE FRANKLIN, ESQ. 


Bouvier and Beale 
165 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


Mr. Franklin, for many years Assistant Corporation 
Counsel of the City of New York, Chief of the Ad- 
miralty Division, announces that he has retired from 
that office to engage in private law practice as a 
member of the above firm where he will specialize in 
maritime and insurance matters. 


$ 

Canned Salmon } 
An Appetizing, Nu- 

tritious, Easily Kept 

and Transported 

Sea Food 3 

ASSOCIATION OF PACIFIC $ 

FISHERIES 

SKINNER BLDG., SEATTLE $ 


IN NEW YORK CITY 
SHOP BY PROXY 
PERSONAL BUYING SERVICE 


For Retail or Wholesale Wants 
Conversant with sending by Diplomatic Pouch or 
United States Dispatch Agent 
Outfitters for men, women, children 
Nettleton’s shoes for Men 
Table delicacies and household furnishings 
Christmas gifts selected, wrapped and forwarded. 


MISS E. J. TYNER 
130 East 39th Street 
Peter Cooper Hotel CA. 5-2670 


Cable Address: Tynerpoil 
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off. From here on, no American should come to 
Madras without a personal car. 

It would be good if juniors could be assisted by : 
their colleagues (i.e. the Association) to purchase 
one. Roy E..B. Bower, 

American Consul. 


Editors’ Note: The State Department Federal Credit 
Union lends two-thirds of the purchase price of an 
automobile to members of the Service who can fur- 
nish proper security. 
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HARPER 


WITH PLEASURE 


It gives us special satisfaction to supply I. W. Harper Whiskey to men and 
women in America’s foreign service. We are proud to serve you, and we value 
highly the example you set for your guests. 

For these reasons alone, you can depend on our safeguarding I. W. Harper’s 
unexcelled taste and quality. Cost is never consulted in making this superb 
whiskey. It’s made for you to pour with pride and drink with pleasure. 


Distributed overseas by 
SCHENLEY INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


THERE ARE NO FINER WHISKIES THAN AMERICAN WHISKIES 


' 
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Foreign Department: Latin-American Department: 
MR. WALTER oO. SCHNYDER MRS. LAZO STEINMAN 


The WALDORF - ASTORIA 


Park Avenue ° 49th to 50th - New York 
onditioned hotel in 


the world 


The most extensively air-¢ 


| 


